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THE DISADVANTAGED STUDENT -IS DEFINED IN TERMS OF FAMILY 



INCOME AND rue LOCATION OF FAMILY RESIDENCE. THIS DEFINITION 
IS THE ONE GENERALLY USED AND ACCEPTED BY Cm l P&ES. 
CN-CAMFUS VISITS AND AN INVENTORY OF PROVISIONS FOR 
DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS FROM ALL SEGMENTS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



IN CALIFORNIA, AS WELL AS A SEARCH OF RELATED LITERATURE, 

WERE utilized IN COMPLETING THIS SURVEY. THE JUNIOR COLLEGES* 
PROGRAM FOR SPECIAL RECRUITING OF DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS IS 
. NOT AS WELL DEVELOPED AS THOSE IN THE STATE COLLEGES OR THE 
UNIVERSITY. RELIANCE ON THE "OPEN-DOOR" ADMISSIONS POLICY AND 
THE CLOSE RELATIONSHIPS WITH THE NEARBY HIGH SCHOOLS MAY 
ACCOUNT FOR THIS. OFF-CAMPUS TUTORIAL PROGRAMS ARE ALSO NOT 
AS WELL DEVELOPED IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGES, NOR ARE COMMUNITY 
INVOLVEMENT PROJECTS BY THE STUDENTS. HOWEVER, MOST OF THE 
DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS ATTENDING COLLEGE IN CALIFORNIA ARE 
ENROLLED IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGES. THE COUNSELING, REMEDIAL, 

AND INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS ARE PARTICULARLY SUITED TO AIDING 
SUCH STUDENTS, WHEN THEY HAVE ENROLLED. GREATER AWARENESS OF 
THE NEED FOR FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO STUDENTS FROM 
DISADVANTAGED AREAS NEEDS TO BE DEVELOPED. ALSO, MORE 
EXTENSIVE CONTACT IS NEEDED WITH PARENTS OF SUCH STUDENTS 
WHILE THE STUDENTS ARE STILL IN JUNIOR HIGH AND HIGH SCHOOL. 
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PREFACE 

l^tituting this survey and preparing this report would not have been possible 
mthout the help and earnest cooperation of many persons. Dr. Lawrence Howard, 
Professor Belden Paulson, and Asst. Chancellor Donald McNeil provided much 
of the formation and made possible the on-campus visit and interviews nt the 
University of Wisconsin. The Dean and members of the faculty at Loop Junior 
College, President Morris Meister and Professor Eachel WilMnson at Bronx Com- 
munity College provided much valuable information and arranged for inter- 
yews and obs^vations during my visit to those campuses. The staff of Project 
Apex at New York University not only arranged for interviews and provided 
information but also made it possible for me to observe in classes and spend 
several informal hours at meal time and in the residence halls with Apex stu- 
dents. Kemeth Neubeck of the U. S. Office of Education was particularly helpful 
m supplying research information and in providing contacts with other federal 
agencies. 



Associate University Dean William Shepard wrote most of the material for the 
section on the University of California : Dean Tom McGrath distributed the in- 
ventory for the California St^c^CoHeges and provided a critical review of the 
State College section. Eobert J. Bernard, Executive Director of the Association 
of indcpendcUu valifornia Colleges and Universities, adapted the questionnaire 
for distributicn to the independent colleges and universities, and also reviewed 
the chapter on the independent colleges and universities. Similarly, Dr. Paul 
Lawrence, Associate Superintendent of Public Instruction, and Kenneth Wood, 
Consultant, Junior College General Education, distributed the inventoiy to the 
Junior Colleges and provided valuable comments on the Junior College section 
of this report. Throughout the study, John Smart, Specialist in Higher Educa- 
tion for the Coordinating Council for Higher Education, provided able direction, 
comments, and many valuable contacts. His effort and effective administrative 
rapport made the study more complete and timely than would otherwise have 
been possible. Of course, the final responsibility for the report and recommenda- 
tions rests solely with the author. 



recommendations based on the report 



Coordinating Council on Higher Bd- 

thf CmS ^ ^ Angdes. The action of 

dation«i nf T»^iv/r related recommen- 

nofenii^f ^ should be 

noted that while the CounciPs action reflects many of 

deupS^^r^ the two lists are^in- 

dependent of each other. 

01 , approved by the Cotmeil based 

on tte author s report and a series of rceommenda- 
tions suggested by the Council staff: 

1. The Council directs its staff to actively en- 
comge the segments of pubUc higher educa- 
tion, togetW with other interested agencies 

Somia®s??®V Ideation, 

Scholarship Commission and 

S i® and universities as they may 

wxsh to participate, to develou snecia! ro»i*A «5 
and/or statewide efforts to prWde information 
financial aid and college admissions 
imorma.tion to counselors, junior and satiiat. 
nign scnool St.ndAnta and 

cmUy from ^adfantaied ’a;;;s.TuTSl' 
mclude preparation of special 
printed maienals and organization of task 
forces; a pdot effort may first be made in a 
geographical area of major need. [See page 956 a 
for author’s^ recommendation.] 

opportunity and 
benefits of the federally sponsored Work Study 

Council advises the Trustees of 
toe California ^ate Colleges, the Regents of the 
Univeraity of California, and State Board of 
Education on behalf of the pubKc Junior Col- 
leges, a^ pnvate colleges and universities to 
expand Work Study programs among the insti- 
tutioiw of each segment. Each governing board 
on behalf of their respective institutions shaS 
iiiiu wuuuuii oy oepiemoer i, 1967. on 
the ertent and uses of Work Study programs at 

that time. [See page ^for author's recommen- 
dation.] 

3. The Council requeue the California State 
Scholarship Commission to assess the need for 
wdergraduate and graduate grants-in-aid in 
the segments of higher education in light of 
previous proposals and studies and taking note 
of current programs such as those of the Re- 

SSl ? ^^® ^^versity of California and the 
newly developed federal programs. The report 
of this review should be made to the Council bv 
November 1 , 1967, and should include recoil 
mendations as to method of administration and 
source of funds should new, special State pro- 
grams be found necessary. [See pages S?. for 
author's recommendation.] W. 63 



4. The Council directs its staff to study jointly 
\wth the se^ents of higher education, the dX 
sirabmty of experimental higher education 
insntutions and programs designed to meet the 
reqwe^nts of culturally disadvantaged stu- 

of need for jjxperimental 
institutions and programs to be reported to the 
Coracfi by November 1967, with progress re- 
ports mvited by November 1966, should take 
into account factors of location, student ethnic 
overaU curricula, and the employment of 
^titutions and programs in such a 
^ 1 t?on^' ^ author's recommen- 

advises the Trustees, the Regents* 
Education on behalf of the 
pubhc Junior Colleges, and the private coUeges 
d universities to encourage the continnA^ 
yexopmeut of student tutorial and community 
involvement projects conducted at indi'^dual 

fw?®? campuses. [See page M for au- 
^cr S xcoOIumeuuation.] 

]!?®o^®?“?? Trustees, the Regents 

the Stat® Boa^ of Education on behalf of the 

and the private colleges 

efforts to stimulate students from disadvan- 
J® fii&fier education. These 
within present admis- 
Procedures—placing a special 

CoCft^r ’^^®” pnbKc Junior 

dation ] ^ ® ^^^® author's recommen- 

7. !ae Council directs its staff, as a part of nre- 

tentaon to the cnrmt and possible fflaploymsat 
of the 2% exMption to State CoUege and Uni“ 

notofterwiseeir^i^^^^ 

®f®oJ?^®“ ^6 expanded with an 

accommodate such students 

tbP ®'' staff to examine 

the po^ihle employment of an additional 2 ®/ 

excg>txon to State College and University Jmdor 
»<inu3slon prooednres for stn- 
drats who have completed 60 or more nnits and 
who »e ^advantaged students not otherwise 

Sn'j reeommen- 

*’‘® ^rastees, Regents, and 
pnrate colleges and universities to study the 

designed or used for oompen. 
satory education of the disadvantaged in their 
respective institutions and to make tawrt rf 

such studies to the OouncR by SepS ], 
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196<« Such studies should include emphasis on 
an evalution of the programs in terms of stu- 
dent success and later progress in higher educa- 
tion and need for new approaches. The Council 
requests that the State Board of Education on 
behalf of the public Junior Colleges conduct a 
similar study for report by September 1, 1967, 
including examination of the need for and value 
of special learning centers for disadvantaged 
students. The Director of the Council shall sug- 
gest elements to be included within these 
studies; the studies shall be reviewed by the 
staff and comment made thereon to the Council. 



6 ,^ 

[S(je page and page ]^for authors recom- 
mendations.] 

9. The Council advises the University of Cali- 
fornia that to undertake an interdisciplinary 
continuing study of the basic requirements of 
the socio-economically disadvantaged would be 
in the interest of the State. [See page 103 for 
author’.^ recommendation.] 

10. The Council advises the California State Col- 
leges that establishment of an institute for the 
study of teaching reading and language skills 
to the disadvantaged wo^d be in the interest 
of the State. [See page WS for author’s recom- 
mendation.] 



INTRODUCTION 



To increase opportunities in higher education for 
students from disadvantaged areas has been the goal 
of intense efforts at the federal, state, and local level 
for the past several years. These efforts have been en- 
couraged and supported by the Carnegie Foundation, 
the Rockefeller Foundation, the Ford Foundation and 
most recently by the federal Higher Education Act 
of 1965, the Equal Opportunities Act of 1964 and 
1965, and the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965. 

Action on the national scene has been matched by 
the California Scholarship Act and the Compensatory 
Education Act, initiating development of the compen- 
satory education program in California. Concurrently, 
at the local level tutoring, recruitment, and financial 
aid programs at the University of California, the 
State Colleges, the Junior Colleges and among pri- 
vate colleges and universities have been increasing. 
It was within this spirit of greatly increased concern 

i XjlVXjla. ^ ■ . * 

Coordinating Council for Migner Education raisra 
several significant questions about higher education in 
California in the late spring and early summer of 
1965. Director Willard Spalding outlined the concern 
of the Coordinating Council in the request for this 
survey as follows : 

1. A survey of currently operating and planned 
programs designed to increase the ability of so- 
cio-economically disadvantaged students to gain 
admittance to higher education institutions and 
to remain therein while completing their college 
work; the survey to include programs in Cali- 
fornia among all segments of higher education 
and selected out-of-state efforts. 

2. A survey of federally sponsored programs and 
federal and state funds available to higher edu- 
cation to meet the objective of increasing higher 
education opportunities for the soeio-eeonomi- 
cally disadvantaged. 

3. Suggestions and recommendations concerning 
programs best suited to Cahfornia institutions by 
segment and by area, if appropriate, and, in 
light of the functions of the Council, any areas 
or programs requiring statewide coordination. 

The specific questions to which this study is directed 
are as follows : 

What is being done to recruit students from high 

schools in disadvantaged areas to the segments of 

higher education in California? 



What special counseling, tutorial, or other pro- 
grams to increase motivation towards higher edu- 
cation are currently used by each of the segments? 

What kinds of financial aid are available, and 
what kinds of financial aid are being used for stu- 
dents in soeio-eeonomieally disadvantaged areas in 
each of the segments? 

What is the extent of participation in the Work- 
Study programs by the institutions of higher edu- 
cation in California? 

What special counseling programs, remedial serv- 
ices, or tutorial programs are available to socio- 
economically disadvantaged students once they ar- 
rive on campus? 

Do special courses or curricula exist for the bene- 
fit of such students? 

What methods or devices have been developed to 
help maintain their motr ation, as well as increase 
their ability to profit from higher education ? 

.UkVr tf »•»*«* — “ w -i-rn rr ^ 

couraged to advance to graduate study? 

What special curricula or new plans are forth- 
coming in the segments of California higher edu- 
cation to increase opportunities for disadvantaged 
youth? 

And finally, would a special role for each of the 
segments of higher education in California improve 
the endeavor to increase opportunities in higher ed- 
ucation for socio-economically disadvantaged stu- 
dents? 

Do the functions of the University, State Col- 
leges, and Junior Colleges overlap in providing for 
disadvantaged youth? 

Will federal financial assistance from many dif- 
ferent agencies increase the danger that the seg- 
ments would inappropriately duplicate efforts for 
the soeio-eeonomieally disadvantaged? 

Do gaps exist in the provisions for disadvantaged 
students that need to be examined and, with some 
coordination, fiUed by one or more of the higher 
education segments of California? 

What action should be taken by the Coordinating 
Council for Higher Education in this important 
area of concern ? 

With these questions in mind, the .Director of the 
Coordinating Council commissioned this survey of ef- 
forts to increase opportunities in higher education for 
socio-economicaUy disadvantaged students. 
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definition 

A number of professional articles and several pa- 
pers presented at conferences of educators have ex- 
pressed coacern -with the question of deMion of 
culturally dbadvantaged. Frequently, the discourse on 
definition Involved a variety of different titles, .^e 
such students culturally disadvantaged, culturally de- 
prived, ec •Qomically disadvantaged, culturally differ- 
ent, unde.cnrivileged, socially disadvantaged, or can 
some othe/name, title, or definition be used? A basic 
part of most studies requires a definition of terms to 
be used. Clear communication on the topic to be stud- 
ied and a reasonable understanding of the terms to be 
iis( \ are required if the resulting data and informa- 

tion are not to be confused. . 

On the other hand, when new programs are bemg 
started with as much imagination and er^tmty as 
is needed in the education of disadvantaged children, 
preoccupation with definition is frequently viewed 
^th disdain. Comments such as, ‘‘We know which 
students from our area are the subject of needed im- 
provements,” and, “Let’s get on with getting them 
Mo college and helping them to be successful here 
and worry about the definitions later,” from respond- 
ents in this study were not uncommon. Neverthdess, 
it has been suggested that in any su^ey of msfetu- 
tions in CaHfomia some statement of the d^finitio 
being used by institutions be included. Therefore, col- 
leges were asked to report the definition, or defim- 

tions, they used. . . ,, 

Most of the institutions defined socio-economic^y 

disadvantaged in the economic^ ter^ that the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act and M other 
federal acts have defined disadvantaged student. 
■Whether he is termed culturaUy disadvant^ed, eco- 
nomically disadvantaged, or socio-economieally disad- 
vantaged, essentiaUy such a student is from a fanuly 
mth extremely low income, most often living in the 
slum areas of cities or extremely poor and isolated 
areas in rural communities. 

METHODS AND LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 

It is easy to confuse programs sponsored by Mgher 
education institutions for the benefit of the socio-eco- 
nomicaUy disadvantaged, in general, and those spe- 
cifically designed to increase higher education op- 
portunities for the socio-economieally disadvantaged 
indent. For instance, individual members of the Uni- 
versity faculty have research programs on the nature 
and characteristics of the disadvantaged student and 
on characteristics of certain urban areas. Programs 
have been supported in the State CoUeges, on the edu- 
cation of teachers for disadvantaged areas and co- 
nnerative proiects have been organized with school 
cUstriets t/improve their provisions for disadvantaged 
Students. While such projects axe sponsored oy the 
University or the State CoUeges and are concerned 
mth disadvantaged areas, they are not the subject of 



this study. This study is limited speeifieaUy to the 
question of increasing the opportmities in higher 
ucation for disadvantaged students and toward mak- 
ing it likely that when inch students are admitted to 
an institution of higher education, they wiU ulti- 
mately succeed. 

Developing an appropriate method to conduct 
survey required consideration of several difiaculti^. 

Tt was anticipated that most of the programs would 
be incipient, while many others would be merely in 
a planning stage. Concern strictly ■with numbers 
would likely miss important aspects of such pro^aiM, 
including their quality and effectiveness — ^not in the 
sense of formal evaluation, but in the sense of prom- 
ise and personal evaluation for those being helped by 
special provisions. To rely solely on a survey inven- 
tory of what was being done would be inadequate for 
such a study. 

Certainly, an examination of the literature proved 
helpful. However, published information on the most 
recent work on endeavors of msdtutions of higher 
education to increase opportunities for disadvantaged 
youth is meager in important detail. Also, statements 
on the most exciting, and in many respects the most 
important programs, have not yet been published. In 
fact, no single directory, or even group of Rectories, 
of those programs financed by federal agencies is pres- 
ently available. In many cases, pilot grants ^d even 
completed studies are not reported in the literature 
and are not readily available from the various federal 
ofiaces, so lhat written and library resources had to 
be supplemented for this stu’y. For these reason, 
several different methods have been used to obtain 
answers to the questions to which this study was di- 
rected. 

First, government documents, professional jour- 
nals, summaries of conferences, the documents in the 
libraries of the University of California at Los An- 
geles and California State College at Los Angeles, 
and other written information related to the problem 
of increasing opportunities in Mgher education for 
disadvantaged youth were examined. The second ap- 
proach was to correspond with knowledgeable persons 
in the segments of higher education in CaJiforria and 
selected institutions in other states who had published 
or participated in some aspect of programs for socio- 
economically disadvantaged. From this correspond- 
ence, further leads to operating programs and some 
names of persons who could provide further informa- 
tion were obtained. The third approach was to obtain 
from particular federal agencies and ofBces a direc- 
tory of institutions, grants made, studies commis- 
sioned, reports received, and names of persons respon- 
sible for the various branches of federal aid. 

After some help from individuals within each of the 
segments of higher education and preliminary on- 
eampus interviews, a formal request for specific infor- 
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mation was made to the University of California, to 
the Chancellor’s OfiSce of the California State Col- 
leges, to the State Department of Education, and 
after suggestion of the Council, to the Association of 
Independent California Colleges and Universities. The 
same categories of information were requested from 
each of the segments of higher education. Specifically, 
they were as follows : 

1. Definition: If a particula. definition or defini- 
tions are being used, please include these in your 
report.* 

2. Recruitment : What is being done to recruit stu- 
dents from among socio-economically disadvan- 
taged youth? If exceptions to “normal” admis- 
sion requirements are made, please indicate what 
-uese are and the number of students so admitted. 

3. What tutorial or other programs are presented 
off-campus to assist 5 ocio-economically disadvan- 
taged students enrolled in high schools ? 

4. What special counseling programs, remedial seiw- 
ices, or tutorial programs are available to assist 
socio-economicaUy disadvantaged students on 
campus ? Wlierever possible, include the numbers 
involved. 

5. Please indicate if you have any programs de- 
signed to encourage socio-economically disadvan- 
taged students to undertake graduate study. 

6. WTiat programs designed to assist socio-economi- 
cally disdvantaged students are sponsored on 
your campus b'®’ student service agencies such as 
YMCA, YWCA, etc.? 

7. What special scholarship, grant, loan, or other 
financial aid programs are available that are de- 
signed pairticvldTly for socio-economicaUy disad- 
vantaged students? 

8. Do you have a Work-Study Program available 
on your campus ? What is the approximate num- 
ber of students involved ? 

* Not requested ot the Unlveraity of California. 



9. What, iE any, special programs or curricula not 
described under any of the above questions are 
currently in operation on your campus ? 

10. What plans do you have for additional programs 
to be undertaken in the near future ? 

Each of the segments of higher educ -lion in Cali- 
fornia emphasised those aspects of the request for 
information that suited its particular role. Tho spe- 
cial counseling program and .isrieoial services for on- 
campus students were, of course, answered more fully 
from the Junior Colleges, while the question regarding 
graduate study was more appropriate to the Univer- 
sity and the State Colleges. Nevertheless, the question- 
naire did provide a framework foi* a comparison of 
the answers. 

"While the inventory was being answered, on-cam- 
pus visits to selected institutions outside of Califor- 
nia were made, and additional observations and inter- 
views were held later on campuses of the segments 
of higher education in California. These^ on-c^pus 
visits generally followed receipt of additional infor- 
mation about the program from the individual cam- 
pus. Administrators, teachers, counselors, and stu- 
dents were interviewed, and in some instances, the 
related high schools were visited. 

SUMMARY 

The disadvantaged student is defined in terms o:^ 
family income and the location of family residence. 
The definition used in the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act is the one generally accepted and used 
by the colleges. On-campus visits and inventory of 
provisions for disadvantaged students from all seg- 
ments of higher education in California, as well as 
search of related literature, were utilized in complet- 
ing survey. The nature of the reports and the 
nature of the programs developed have necessitated 
the use of some judgment and selectivity in prepar- 
ing this written report. 



SECTION I 



RELATED LITERATURE* 



Studies of Bridgman and ‘Wolfle have received ma- 
jor attention for the data these studies have provided 
showing the wastage of brain power in America.^ 
"While the percentage of intellectually able youth is 
higher in the suburban upper middle and upper class 
neighborhoods, the total number of youth with suffi- 
cient intellectual ability to succeed in college, hut 
who do not attend college, is greater in the middle 
and lower class urban centers. Statistics are often 
quoted to show that from forty-five to sixty per cent 
of youth, nationw e, with sufficient ability to com- 
plete college ST V .sfuUy, do not. For the most part, 
these statistic ter to urban disadvantaged youth. 

A viable den. ratio society requires, first of all, so- 
cial mobility and decreasing social stratifications. 
Hodges put it this way, “To explain the dynamic 
fluidity of imban social systems in raw economic terms 
is to bypass the school — ^the most elemental of all the 
agents which facilitate that upward thrust of the tal- 
ented, which is so necessary to the very survival of 
industrial societies. Hurley H. Doddy, Professor of 
Education at Howard University, wrote. 

There is probably no belief so deeply rooted in the 
American way of life as the idea of acquiring an 
education as a means of individual and social ad- 
vancement. . . . Today, for an ever increasing 
number of Americans, it means going to college. 
There is the widely held view that in our technical 
society of tomorrow only those who possess higher 
education will be able to function as productive 
members. As an American, the Negro holds this 
belief in the value of education for personal advance- 
ment.® 

Some indications exist that other minority groups are 
now beginning to c'^ncentrate on higher education as 
a vehicle for upward social mobility.^ 

While progress has been made in increasing oppor- 
tunities in higher education for culturally different 
youth, much remains to be done. From 1940 to 1960 
the percentage of college graduates in the total pop- 
ulation rose from five per cent to eight per cent ; dur- 
ing this period the percentage of non-white college 
graduates rose from one per cent to three per cent. 
The ratio of white to non- white college graduates was 
reduced from 3.79 to 2.31. Thus, during the past 
twenty years the proportion of non- whites to whites 
in the total population who are completing college 
is steadily narrowing. Nevertheless, the discrepancy is 

• See Appendix for referencea 



still about two to one.® Aji examination of college en- 
rollment for whites and non- whites probably reflects 
the proportionate enrollment of economically and cul- 
turally disadvantaged youth. Another indication of 
progress from this perspective is shown in Table 1 
which analyzes college enrollment by region and race. 

TABLE 1 

Per Cent of Total Population, College Enrollment, Level of 
Attainment, by Region and Race 

% of iiopulaiion attending 
% of population feceZ of college training 
enrolled in 4 or 





college 


ItoS years 


more years 






Non- 




Non- 


Non- 


Section 


White white 


White 


white 


White white 


Northeast 


7.7 


3.2 


7.8 


4.7 


8.4 3.6 


North Central 


6.8 


3.7 


8.7 


6.8 


7.1 3.3 


South 


6.4 


2.9 


9.0 


2.9 


7.9 3.1 


West 


7.9 


6.7 


13.0 


8.4 


9.8 6.4 



Source: U. 8. Census of Population, General Social and Economic 
Characteristics, P C (1) — ^IC, page 242, as published in 
Hurley H. Doddy, "The Progress of the Negro in Higher 
Education,” The Journal of Negro Education, 32 (FaU, 1963) 
487. 

From Table 1 it can be seen that in the West the 
percentage of non-whites enrolled in higher education 
is equal to the percentage of whites enrolled in the 
North Central section and above the percentage of 
whites iu the South. Notwithstanding these indica- 
tions of progress, the absolute position of this relative 
minority group is still substantially behind the white 
position in utilization of opportunities in higher edu- 
cation. 

Many studies have examined the barriers to increas- 
ing opportunities in higher education. These identi- 
fied barriers appear to fail into four categories — fi- 
nancial barriers, geographic barriers, motivational 
barriers, and academic barriers. The nature of a hin- 
drance to college attendance depends more on the po- 
tential student’s perception of the difficulty, in many 
respects, than it does on the true character of the 
problem. If financial need is perceived as a barrier, 
then it becomes one, whether justified objectively or 
not. If location and transportation are perceived to be 
barriers to higher education, then they become such.® 
If the possibility and desire for higher education re- 
mains a vague and unfulfilled hope rather than a spur 
to action, then lack of motivation becomes a critical 
barrier. Each of these barriers to increased oppor- 
tunity in higher education for disadvantaged youth 
has received attention in the literature. 
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FINANCIAL BARRIERS* 

Overcoming financial barriers to higher education 
has received considerable attention in recent years. 
Three aspects of the cost of higher education to the 
students are: (1) the direct costs of ccUege attend- 
ance, including tuition, fees, and book costs, (2) the 
cost of room, board, and clothing, and (3) the indirect 
costs of reduced or lost income for the student or his 
family during college years. 

At first glance, it appears that free or low tuition 
negates the need for scholarships. Some have claimed 
that the free tuition of state universities in America 
is the greatest scholarship program available. West 
has pointed out, however, that. 

The terms ‘free tuition* and ‘scholarship’ are hardly 
synonymous, for such usage would mean scholar- 
ships were being offered by the state institutions to 
the wealthy (note that 5 per cent of the parents of 
students at Wisconsin had incomes of $35,000 or 
more) as freely as to those of low income — ^perhaps 
more so, because those with very low income would 
have trouble attending even if there were no tuition 
charges.^ 

Increases in the cost of attending college are ob- 
vious. All three aspects of college costs have increased 
rapidly in recent years. Estimates of these increases 
range from twenty-two to forty per cent, in direct 
costs alone.® The indirect costs have been rising even 
more rapidly.® 

Just as there is a direct relationship between in- 
come and the socio-culturally disadvantaged, there is 
a direct relationship between income and attendance 
in higher education. Table 2 illustrates this relation- 
ship. 

TABLE 2 

Higher Educational Status of a Survey Group in New 
Mexico in Relation to Family Income 



NuF-ber Percent Percent Percent Percent 

of in in Percent Planning Not 

Students, College College in to Planning 

Annual by with without College Attend to Attend 

Family Family Scholar* Sch'-Ur* Part College College 

Income Income ship Aid ship Aid Time Later Later 

0-S600 14 14.8 7.1 0 0 78.6 

^601-$2,000 122 17.2 8.2 8.8 9.8 61.6 

$2,001-$8,500 296 18.6 14.2 10.1 9.6 47.6 

$8,601-85,000 846 16.8 25.1 7.2 8.4 42.6 

$6,001-86,600 249 16.9 40.2 9.6 8.6 29.7 

$6,601-88,000 108 21.4 40.8 4.8 4.8 28.2 

$8,001-89,600 89 28.1 48.7 2.6 0 25.6 

$9,601-811,000 19 10.5 62.6 16.8 0 21.1 

$ll,00(Hii«her 160 10.7 68.6 4.0 0 16.7 



Source: Sherman E. Smith et ah. Are ScholaraMpe the Answer f 
(Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 1960), as 
published in Elmer D. West, Financial Aid to the Under- 
graduate, American Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 
1963, p. 67. 

The data shown in Table 2, though based on a study 
in New Mexico, is typical of studies elsewhere in 



♦This section was written prior to receipt of the study. The 
Financial Barrier to Higher Education in California by 
Edward Sanders and Hans Palmeri a study prepared for 
the California State Scholarship Commission. However, the 
recommendations from this study are consistent with the 
recommendations in the Summary section. Note also Appen- 
dix C — ^Recommendations from California State Scholarship 
Commission. 



the United States. It shows not only the relationship 
between college attendance and family income but 
also that scholarship aid occurs as often for those from 
higher income families as for those stud ’nts from low 
income families. 

The forms of financial aid to help students over- 
come financial barriers have been scholarships, grants, 
loans, and employment. Scholarship funds are con- 
centrated in a limited number of colleges and univer- 
sities. A study of National Merit scholars showed that 
forty-three per cent of the scholarship offers came 
from only seven per cent of the 532 institutions which 
offered scholarships to this select group.^® A major 
portion, sixty-six per cent, of the scholarships offered 
in the National Merit Scholarship Program came from 
colleges and universities in contrast to those supported 
by business, industry, and foundations.^^ A 1963 re- 
port by the College Entrance Examination Board 
stated. 

Though many other agencies and organizations, in- 
cluding the federal and state governments, private 
corporations, foundations, civic groups, and others, 
support student aid programs, the sum total of 
these efforts on behalf of undergraduates does not, 
though sizable, equal the expenditure by colleges 
and universities for this purpose.^^ 

Notwithstanding the considerable increase in total 
scholarship money, the increase in funds available 
has not kept up with the increase in students and 
college costs. For example, during the ten years from 
1950 to 1960 the endowed student aid capital funds 
at Harvard grew from 9.9 million dollars to 26.6 mil- 
lion dollars. "While this was an increase in one decade 
equal to almost double the total reached in the first 
315 years of Harvard’s history, at the end of the ten- 
year period. Harvard was offering scholarship assist- 
ance to approximately the same percentage of its 
students.^® In fact, “It gave to scholarship holders 
significantly less help in proportion to the total cost 
of a Harvard education in 1960 than in 1950 and re- 
quired a much larger self-help contribution from the 
student.” 

A 1962 report from the United States OfSce of Ed- 
ucation showed that three states — ^New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Massachusetts — accounted for almost 
one-third of the total scholarship awards made 
throughout the United States. California was sixth 
in comparison with other states in the total amount 
of scholarship funds available at that time.^® 

Considerable publicity has been given t^'- scholar- 
ship funds that are available. In many cases, substan- 
tial funds have been contributed towards scholarship 
programs. However, in many cases, the size of the 
scholarships is not at all commensurate with the other 
increased costs in higher education. Frequently, schol- 
arships are awarded as tokens for incentive and recog- 
nition rather than financial aid. While such awards 



se^e publicity purposes, they make very little con- 
tribution to the lowering of financial barriers to 
higher education. 

The best known and most widely publicized schol- 
arship programs apparently do very little to bring 
youth from lower income families to college. In the 
main, these funds concentrate on students in the 
upper one per cent of ability and in upper middle 
class families.^® 

Thistlethwaite made a comprehensive study of Na- 
^.onal Merit examinees. Forty-two per cent of the men 
and thirty-nine per cent of the women from families 
■vrith limited financial resources reported that finan- 
cial need was the greatest single barrier to eol- 
lege.^^ From this group he asked examinees who did 
not go to college and whose family income was ap- 
proximately $4r,000 or less per year whether they 
would go to college if they had more money. Sixty 
per cent of the students said, “Yes.** He wrote. 

It appears that at least sixty per cent of the men 
and forty per cent of the women not enrolling in 
ccUege could have been recruited for higher educa- 
tion if suitable financial aid had been available. 
A more optimistic estimate, based on the time of de- 
cision, is that perhaps eighty per cent of the men 
and seventy-five per cent of the women could have 
been recruited into college if incentives had been 
provided as early as the junior year of high school^® 

Thistlethwaite also concluded, 

“When we control aptitude test scores, rank in high 
school class, amount of mathematics taken in high 
school, and such instrumental behaviors as apply- 
ing for scholarships and loans, there stiU remains 
a significant positive correlation between exposure 
to a scholarship offer and college attendance.^® 

A recent study in Delaware reported thirty-one 
per cent of the factors cited for lack of college attend- 
ance refer to financial problems.®® A study by Smith 
in New Mexico has been made to determine the extent 
to which scholarship offers to students who had not 
previously planned to attend college would affect their 
subsequent behavior. He found that approximately 
one per cent of the high school graduates each year 
who had both the required scholastic qualifications and 
the desire to enroll in a liberal arts curriculum, and 
who for financial reasons had been unable to do so, 
actually did enroll.®^ A study in Florida by the State 
Junior College Advisory Board reported the results of 
a questionnaire to junior college faculty. Forty per 
cent of the faculty reported receiving some scholar- 
ship help (including GI BiU) as undergraduates.®® 
Table 3 shows the relationship between amount of 
scholarship aid received and percentage of dropouts. 
This is from a study by Cliff based on a population of 
1,188 families who had completed the detailed finan- 
cial questionnaire of College Scholarship Service. It 
compared male students who had dropped out of col- 



lege with a control group of students who had not 
dropped out. The two groups were almost identical 
on f amily economic and demographic variables 
and on SAT scores. The two groups differ only in 
that the drop-out group received, on the average, $200 
less in scholarship aid their first year in college. This 
table shows the distribution of scholarship aid re- 
ceived by male dropouts and controls. 



TABLE 8 

Percentag* Distribution of Amount of Soholarship Aid 
Reosived by Male Dropouts and Oonl.-o!a 



Nothing 




$500- 

$999 


$1,000- 

$1,499 


$1,500 
or more 


Dropont 60.8 


23.8 


16.9 


6.8 


1.7 


Control S0.3 


26.7 


20.6 


17.6 


4.8 



Source: EIate~ T>. West, Financial Aid to the Underoraduate, 
America;. CoimcU on Education, Waalilngrton, D. C., 196S, 
p. 87. 

Grants and loans have received increased attention 
as means o.f providing financial aid to college students. 
A description of characteristics of borrowers was 
reported by the United States Office of Education. 
Each student who signed a note for a loan under the 
National Defense Education Act completed a ques- 
tionnaire. The study involved 30,246 questionnaires 
completed by such borrowers obtaining a first loan.®® 
The greatest number of borrowers were eighteen years 
old; three out of five were men; three out of four 
were single; thirty per cent were freshmen; twenty- 
one per cent were sophomores; nine per cent were 
juniors; and twenty-three per cent were seniors. 
Throughout the nation, seventy-one per cent of the 
borrowers came from families whose annual income 
was $6,000 and under. (In 1960 the average family 
income, after federal taxes, was $6,160.) Seventy- 
three per cent of the borrowers had brothers and sis- 
ters of college age or younger ; forty-five per cent had 
two or more siblings of college age or younger; 
eighty-one per cent of the borrowers had saved less 
than $250 ; and approximately five per cent had saved 
more than $500. Sixty-three per cent of the bor- 
rowers planned to teach, and of those planning to 
teach, eighty-five per cent were financing half or more 
of their expenses from sources outside the family. 
Henderson concluded. 

At institutions where there have been substan- 
tial loan funds, they have not been fully used. For 
a variety of reasons, students hesitate to encum- 
ber themselves with substantial loans that need to 
be paid off in the future. They may hesitate to 
launch upon a career with this type of obligation 
hanging over them.®* 

Henderson further concluded. 

The assumption that underlies the loan plan, 
namely, that the student should pay a large part of 
the cost of bis education, is contrary to the needs 
in society today. Such a policy would impede the 
attendance of students at college rather than en- 
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courage attendance. It would penalize students from 
’ .'wer-ineome families because these persons would 
begin their careers with substantial debt whereas 
other students would not.^** 

Another form of financial aid is employment. Many 
of those in positions of considerable responsibility to- 
day recall the days when they “worked their way 
through college.” With the normal human tendency 
to remember the good and forget the bad, the expecta- 
tion that students today should also work their way 
through college influences their perception of the need 
for additional financial aid. Many believe that capa- 
ble, but needy, students of today should be able to 
solve their prolslems through work. West has pointed 
out such persons tend to overlook two things: 

The rapidly rising cost of higher education and 
the substantially higher standards. It is still possi- 
ble for a student with sufficient ability and suffi- 
cient motivation to work his way through college — 
or to go a long way toward doing so. But it is much 
more difficult today to earn the total cost of a col- 
lege education while attending college j and because 
of increased academic requirements it is more diffi- 
cult to get through — or remain in college — ^than it 
was in a past generation. The cost to a student in 
time, in effort, and in the sacrifice of full oppor- 
tunity to learn may be so great, particularly if he 
cannot attend college near home, as to be almost pro- 
hibitive. And ‘working one’s way’ becomes relative. 
Probably few of those who make such a claim ac- 
tually did so entirely} many received help in some 
form.2® 

The Work-Study Program, which limits the amount 
of time per week the student may participate and 
provides work opportunities that are less likely to in- 
terfere with the student’s academic program, has made 
a major contribution toward overcoming financial bar- 
riers for the economically disadvantaged. Nevertheless, 
from the literature on financial aids toward increas- 
ing opportunities m higher education, it is apparent 
that financial need can still be one of the greatest 
barriers to higher education, particularly for disad- 
vantaged youth. 

GEOGRAPHIC BARRIERS 

Geographic barriers to higher education are very 
closely related to the problem of financial resources. 
For the student with appropriate financial means, lo- 
cation of the college he chooses to attend is unlikely 
to be a serious barrier to his enrollment. However, for 
the student of limited means the location of the col- 
lege he might attend is a significant factor in his de- 
cision to enroll. Daughtry conducted a survey of Kan- 
sas high school graduates in 1955, 1956, 1957, 1958, 
and 1959. During that period, he found that forty per 
cent of Kansas high school graduates enrolled in a 
college or university in the fall following completion 



of high school. He found that the “proximity factor” 
was important if the high school was located within 
ten miles of a college or university. He found little 
or no difference among high schools located ten to 
twenty-five miles, twenty-five to fifty miles, fifty to 
one hundred miles, or more than one hundred miles 
from the nearest institution of higher education. He 
concluded that “beyond an easy commuting range of 
ten miles, distance from a college campus is not an 
important factor in whether or not a Kansas boy or 
girl goes to college. ” 

The development of the Junior College opportunities 
throughout California has considerably reduced geo- 
graphic barriers for students. The planning of State 
College and University campuses with consideration 
for statewide needs also makes a major contribution 
toward increasing opportunities for all youth. Hender- 
son reports that the public two-year colleges through- 
out the United States are increasing rapidly. He cited 
the California Junior College system as an “extraor- 
dinary demonstration in one state” of what might and 
should happen in many states. He also cited the Cali- 
fornia State College system which places State Col- 
leges on a carefully planned regional basis and the 
University of California with its planned multi- 
campus expansion as models for other states.^® 

The establishment of a college campus increases the 
likelihood that high school graduates in the immedi- 
ate area will enroll in that college. It also increases the 
total number of students from such high schools who 
attend college. Unforunately, colleges in urban centers 
rely on the student living at home, rather than in on- 
eampus residences. Such an arrangement reduces the 
direct financial cost to the student. However, if in- 
adequate study facilities are available in the home, the 
chances of the student’s remaining in college until 
graduation are reduced. There appears to be no report 
in the literature at this time on the effect of campus 
residence in urban areas on the retention of disadvan- 
taged students. 

One aspect of the location problem, however, is 
availability of transportation. Students from disad- 
vantaged areas are less likely to have public trans- 
portation or family transportation as readily avail- 
able as students in other areas. The report of the 
McCone Commission stated. 

Our investigation has brought into clear focus the 
fact that the inadequate and costly public trans- 
portation currently existing throughout the Los 
Angeles area seriously restricts the residents of the 
disadvantaged areas such as south central Los An- 
geles. This lack of adequate transportation handi- 
caps them in seeking and holding jobs, attending 
schools, shopping, and in fulfilling other needs.^® 

A related problem to the geographic location of 
coIlege^ in disadvantaged areas is the problem of seg- 
regation of minority groups.®® The perpetuation or 
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intensification of segregation in schools is as serious 
a problem as the necessity to increase opportunities in 
higher education for disadvantaged youth. Preventing 
a college from contributing to the “ghettos” is as 
important as locating colleges in disadvantaged areas. 
The ethnic, social and economic composition of the 
student body, therefore, must he considered in the 
location of colleges in disadvantaged areas.^^ 

MOTIVATIONAL BARRIERS 

Sociologists have pointed out for some time that, 
compared to middle class culture, the slum culture 
was one in which little effort was made to instill in 
the child a drive to achieve in school and to forego 
the pleasures of the present for possible greater gains 
in the future. “The evidence suggests that achieve- 
ment motivation results from the interactions of the 
child with the parents . . . and is strongly influenced 
by the social class position of that parent.” 

A number of papers describing programs for the 
Upward Bound Projects indicate that involvement 
of parents in the consideration of college attendance 
clearly enhances the student’s persistence in college 
enrollment as a goal. In his study of motivation of 
gifted youth. Stivers concluded, “The goal seems to 
be a result ... of certain experiences with par- 
ents, teachers, classmates, and others who as early as 
elementary school days set college as a standard of 
achievement for the student.” 

Others have reported that parents’ knowledge of 
college possibilities increased the students’ chances of 
college attendance. Monro summarized Stouffer’s re- 
port on interviews with parents who were thought to 
be indifferent to higher education for their chydren. 
“The interviewers found no real hostility to college, 
just deep ignoranc'^ ’ 'out it.” He predicted that, “If 
we keep at the effori o interpret the college idea to 
working-class families, we have a good chance to make 
a large breakthrough.”^* Stouffer’s prediction was 
supported by Schreiber’s report on successful work 
with families of st^ -ents in a program at Junior High 
School # 43 in New York.®® 

Havighurst concluded that the following program 
would increase the motivation of able lower-income 
boys going to college : 

Through an expanded counseling program in 
the junior and senior high school, identify the 
able boys not well-motivated for college and 
inform then and their parents of the possibility 
of college, and the advantages that might come 
from it. Also, inform the teachers about this 
group of boys who are good college material 
but not likely to go to college unless influenced 
by the school. 

(2) Through the sMUful use of honor awards, as- 
sembly programs, clubs, and other extracurric- 
ular activities, and through collaboration with 



service clubs and other community organiza- 
tions, increase the social desirability and the 
social prestige of going to college.®® 

The importance of reward and recognition as a 
means of increasing motivation for students from dis- 
advantaged areas has been reported by a number of 
researchers. Douvan summarized her research in this 
regard as follows : 

Middle class parents, in rearing their children, as- 
sert demands for individual success earHer and 
more regularly than do parents in the working class. 
Since children in working class homes are not so 
vigorously urged to personal attainment, it was 
hypothesized that their motivation to succeed would 
vary more directly with changes in the reward po- 
tential of task situations. High school students 
from both social classes were given a series of 
tasks under two reward conditions. In one, reward 
was limited to personal satisfaction derived from at- 
taining a norm; in the other, a material reward 
was added to this satisfaction. Though members of 
both class groups responded similarly to the mate- 
rial reward condition, the achievement strivings of 
working class dropped significantly when the mate- 
rial reward was absent, while the motivation of nud- 
dle class remaiued at approximately the same high 
level. 

Parents’ participation and knowledge of college pos- 
sibilities affects the student’s image of himselE. 
Plant recommended. 

We must help those identified to change their own, 
as well as their parents’, images of themselves: the 
image of themselves as permanent strugglers for sur- 
vival to one in which going to college is not only pos- 
sible but likely — ^not just for the sake of going to 
college but to prepare for careers for which college 
training is necessary.®® 

The image that the student has of himself is in- 
fluenced not only by his parents’ expectations and 
the school’s expectations, but also by the expectations 
of his peers. Two studies confirm this conclusion. Mc- 
Bill and Coleman, using students from a limited 
number of high schoohj, have shown that the prestige 
of the adolescents in the school social system con- 
tributed greatly to the variation of students’ stated 
college plans.®® Thistlethwaite completed a study of 
National Merit Scholars and found that social recog- 
nition for outstanding performance made a substantial 
contribution toward the student’s desire to attend col- 
lege, to the likelihood that he would obtain scholarship 
assistance in college, to stimulate him to seek ad- 
vanced degrees, and to motivate him to enter college 
teaching or a research career.*® 

Early designation and recognition of students who 
have college potential appears to be one important step 
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in increasing motivation for i.oUege attendance. In- 
volving parents early in thin ;recognition further in- 
creases the motivation for the f;tudent. Including par- 
ents in the counseling program after the student 
attends college may further ncrease the likelihood 
that the student vdll be successinii.^^ 

Parents influence the achit.vement motivation of 
students. Apparently the infiunce of parents is even 
greater, in some respects, .'n low socio-economic 
classes, probably becduse the anount and direction of 
parents’ influence varies to a .nuch greater extent in 
such families.*^ In the Negro f imilies the influence of 
the mother on achievement ajil ambition seems to be 
particularly great. Gist and Bennett concluded. 

Females, both inside and outside the family, ac- 
tually are more influential for Negro eliildren than 
are m.ales, while this is not true of white parents. It 
is important to note that wliiLe both races attributed 
strong and ambitious atteiupts by mothers to in- 
fluence decisions, only among Negroes does the 
mother actually seem to possess greater influence 
than the father.^® 

The desire to attend college for students from dis- 
advantaged areas appears to :L*elate to financial fea- 
sibility, geographic availability, academic success, and 
also to general motivation. Those factors that in- 
fluence this geneial motivatior. include desire for so- 
cial recognition, the influenc(j of peers, the expecta- 
tions of the family, and previous scholastic recognition. 
The development of the student’s image of himself as 
a person bound for college is £kpparently influenced by 
all of these factors. Finallyv tli<j achievement motive is 
also influenced by economic !md vocational success 
strivings and the rdationsbipi the student sees be- 
tween this and college attendanee.^^ 

ACADEMIC BARUIERiSi 

Among the most formidalle barriers to increasing 
opportunities in higher edmjation for disadvantaged 
youth is that group of obsta. .es frequently labeled 
academic. This rubric inclucl3}> those problems which 
are related to adjnisiuons requirements, language abil- 
ity, entrance tests, prerequ'ujites to couic'''?, general 
education requirements, and remedial or “bone head” 
courses. The admissions rei][i.irement3 of the State 
Colleges now place directly o.: indirectly very heavy 
emphasis on language ability through the aptitude 
test scores and the grades iu high school subjects. 
Similarly, the University of California entrance re- 
quirements place h(;avy em])hasis on those aspects of 
language facility that affect academic aptitude. In- 
creasingly the Jurior Col].(;g"es are using academic 
aptitude tests with heavy emphasis on verbal ability 
to “stream” or divert students to special programs. 
Clearly the student '’s facility with language is a very 
basic part of the necessary equipment for him to take 



advantage of opportunities in higher education in 
California today. 

Even after the student is enrolled in an institution 
of higher education, his continuation and success in 
this endeavor is most directly influenced by his lan- 
guage ability. An examination of the relationship be- 
tween linguistic development, language facility, and 
the education and development of youth from disad- 
vantaged areas is directly relevant to the problem of 
increasing opportunities in higher education, for dis- 
advantaged youth. Simply stating that we must 
maintain academic standards in higher education is 
an insufficient answer to the problem of overcoming 
linguistic barriers to higher education for disadvan- 
taged youth. "While there may not be any practical 
immediate method of dramatically lowering this bar- 
rier without perverting the objectives of higher 
education, a constant examination and experimenta- 
tion with every possible means of obtaining even the 
slightest lowering of this barrier is fundamental to 
increasing opportunities in higher education for dis- 
advantaged youth. It appears, at this time, that this 
is the most difficult barrier, and an examination of the 
literature supports this conclusion. 

Bernstein stated. 

An examination of the literature of both sociology 
and psychology shows that socio-cultural factors 
can depress or raise the level of educational per- 
formance. It is clear that children from extreme 
social groups within societies are exposed from an 
early age to separate and distinct patterns of learn- 
ing before their formal education begins.^® 

He al- -j wrote, 

A study of particular interest here is one by Dawe 
(1942), who planned a training scheme with a 
group of orphaned children, matching eleven pairs 
of children for age, sex, I.Q., and school group. 
Gains in the trained group were reflected in an 
increase in average I.Q. from 80.6 points to 94.8 
points. Although the relation between language 
ability and I.Q. is one of complex reciprocity, these 
studies indicate that the functional level of per- 
formance may be independent of the I.Q. in an 
environment detrimental to the development of lan- 
guage skills. Linguistic differences — other than 
dialect — occur in the normal social environment, 
and status groups may be distinguished by their 
forms of language use. This difference is most 
marked where the gap between the socio-economic 
levels is very great.^® 

After a thorough examination of the literature of 
sociology and psychology on this matter, Bernstein 
stated. 

The evidence from these language studies indicates 
that the level of linguistic skill may be independent 
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of the potential I.Q., certainly independent of meas- 
ured non-verbal LQ., and that grossly different 
environments affect aspects of language structure 
and vocabulary. It is also clear that linguistic per- 
formance is basic to educational success. It is sug- 
gested that the measurable inter-status linguistic 
differences between the lower working class and 
middle-class, rather than simply reflecting differ- 
ences in potential capacity, result from entirely 
different modes of speech, which are dominant and 
typical of these strata.'*^ 

The ideas expressed by Bernstein are reflected in 
almost all of the literature on relationship between 
social class and linguistic development.'*® 

Ausubel concluded. 

It is small wonder, therefore, that the abstract vo- 
cabulary of the c^turally deprived child is defl- 
cient in range and precision, that his grammar and 
language usage are shoddy, that his attentivity and 
memory are poorly developed, and that he is im- 
poverished in such language-related knowledge as 
Ihe number concepts, self-identity information, and 
understanding of the phy^ leal, geometric, and geo- 
graphical environments. Social class differences in 
language and conceptual measures also tend to in- 
crease with increasing age, thus demonstrating the 
cumulative effects of both continued environmental 
deprivation and of initial defleit in language devel- 
opment.*® 

John and Goldstein examined the relationship be- 
tween social deprivation and language acquisition as 
it affects most directly the handling of abstract ideas. 
Their study focused 

upon the gradual shift in the child’s use of words, 
from labeling specific and often single referents to 
the use of words for signifying categories of objects, 
actions, or attributes. The hypothesis advanced is 
that the rate and breadth of this shift varies from 
one social context to another, and that it has dif- 
ferential consequences for cognitive development de- 
pendent on the social context in which it occurs.®® 

As they examined the literature and other research, 
they pointed out. 

If the lower-class child has to rely upon the fre- 
quency of co-occurrence of label and referent to a 
greater extent than the middle-class child, then, for 
him, the invariance between word and referent 
must also be greater. Yet, the learning of verbs and 
gerunds by frequency of occurrence instead of by 
active dialogue is more difficult than is the learning 
of labels for specific objects. Gerunds such as 
^^t3ung” were failed, not because the children were 
deficient in experience with the referent but rather 
because they had difficulty in fitting the label to the 
varying forms of action observed and experienced. 



This^ fitting process, which consists of selecting the 
specific connection between word and referent, 
occurs more easily when there is a variety of verbal 
interaction with adults. The middle-class child 
learns by feedback j by being heard, corrected, and 
modified — ^by gaining ‘operant control’ over his 
social environment by using words that he hears. 
The child learns by interacting with an adult teacher 
who plays an active role in simplifying the various 
components of word-referent relationships.®^ 

The reports of special programs, including those in 
the “Upward Bound” Projects, iow recognition of 
the problem of language development and linguistic 
facility as a barrier to higher education for disadvan- 
taged youth. The emphasis on remedial programs and 
remedial training, particularly in writing, speaking, 
and reading, is a part of almost every program de- 
signed to lower barriers to college success for disad- 
vantaged youth. 

LeBrant has stated that, nevertheless. 

The aims of the program [higher education] for the 
culturally different student are intrinsically the 
same as those for the majority group: ability to 
speak good colloquial language j ability to read the 
various types of literature and to have some under- 
standing of the values making for quality, to have 
sufficient acquaintance with selected great writers to 
know that they exist, and to have a desire to know 
them better; ability to communicate clearly in 
■writing and to understand enough about English 
to use its structures correctly and logically. Finally, 
che aim should include a sense of responsibility for 
reading and a zest to know more thereby.®® 

Clearly it would be an irresponsible sham to ignore 
the necessity for the development of language skills 
to the attainment of the goals of higher education. It 
is also false, however, to assume that the attainment 
of the academic goals of higher education is reached 
equally by all graduates of even the same institution, 
and of course an even greater disparity exists be- 
tween graduates of different institutions. A very im- 
portant question in this regard is raised by Lawrence 
Howard, Director of the Institute on Human Relations 
at the University of Wisconsin. He asked, “Is the 
degree of language skill that is prerequisite for success 
in the general education requirements for college de- 
gree appropriate to the other requirements for a col- 
lege degree?” He suggested that the upward eco- 
nomic and social mobility of the socio-economicaUy 
disadvantaged might be enhanced if experimentation 
were attempted in the line of admitting and retaining 
students who did not attain sufficient verbal compe- 
tence for the general education requirements but who 
would have sufficient ability to succeed in the major 
or professional requirements of their college degree. 
Such exceptions would extend to the ability examina- 
tions as well as to the particular course requirements. 
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He admitted such a proposal would Lave great difficulty 
being accepted by the faculty of any institution of 
higher education.^ His suggestion is based, in part, 
on acceptance of the considerable research on inter- 
correlation of language, reading, and verbal skills to 
academic aptitude and admissions test scores and social 
class status.®^ 

The very heavy dropout of students from lower 
socio-economic groups has been reported by Knoell.®® 
Templin has pointed out the relationship of intelli- 
gence and socio-economic status to speech and lan- 
guage development.®* Knapp studied the effect of 
time limits on the intelligence test performance of 
Mexican and Am erican subjects.®'^ Astin reported on 
personal and environmental factors associated with 
college dropouts among high aptitude students.®* 
Samoff, Malleson, and Hopkins studied some non-in- 
tellectual correlates of success and failure among Uni- 
versity students.®® All of these studies contribute to 
the picture of the relationship of language ability, 
success in college, and scores on academic aptitude 
tests. In all cases, the disadvantaged student from 
lower socio-economic status is handicapped. For ex- 
ample, speed or timed tests appear to handicap Mexi- 
can students more than American students. Knapp 
reported, “The results indicated that while both the 
Mexican and American subjects scored higher under 
power conditions than under speed conditions, the 
difference was significantly greater for the Mexicans 
than for the Americans.” Since many of the admis- 
sions tests are timed and frequently are speed tests, 
this study has significance for consideration of ac- 
ceptance of exceptions to admissions requirements. 

The high proportion of dropouts among lower socio- 
economic status students was examined by Knoell. 
Even after borderline stud^’ t: from disadvantaged 
areas are admitted to higher education, they have 
considerable difficulty maintainin'’ ■'massing grades. 
Handicaps appear greatest in the eas related to 
language development. 

Many attempts at remediation made by institutions 
of higher education appear to be successful in oidy a 
very small proportion of cases. Davis reported on cul- 
tural factors in remediation for younger students and 
found that the families, the community, the peer 
group, and the slum school all contribute to the prob- 
lem.®^ The fact remains that a large proportion of 
students from disadvantaged areas who seek college 
admission lack academic, particularly language, skills 
that are necessary for entrance and success in institu- 
tions of higher education. 

An increasing number of such students apply to the 
junior college. The problem for the junior colleges is 
not an easy one. On the one hand, most junior college 
administrators and faculty recognize the significant 
role the junior college can play in increasing the edu- 
cational, economic, and cultural mobility of students 
from disadvantaged areas. They also recognize a re- 
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sponsibility to provide college programs, both in the 
transfer curricula srd in the vocational and technical 
curricula, which meet appropriate standards of per- 
formance for institutions of higher education. The 
open door policy has been chided by some junior 
college people as a “revolving” door. The problem 
of making a significant contribution to the education 
of disadvantaged youth Is a difficult one for all col- 
leges, but many feel the junior college may be able 
to make the greatest contribution to success in lower- 
ing the aeadeinie barriers to higher education. 

Meister and Tauber reported a program at Bronx 
Community Co^ege initiated in 1959 to attempt to 
meet the problem of expanding educational oppor- 
tunity for the disadvantaged. They stated. 



The results of this ‘open-door policy’ have been sev- 
eral, among them an open door which becomes a 
revolving door because many students cannot meas- 
ure up to the requirements of even the ‘new’ higher 
education. Lack of facilities sometimes results in 
the establishment of admissions requirements that 
serve not to admit but to reject. In the climate of 
necessity for ‘Expanding Educational Opportunities 
for the Disadvantaged,’ it is absolutely incumbent 
upon us to make more places available, at the same 
time protecting the integrity of the educational 
programs being offered and the standards in which 
they operate.*® 



A very serious part of the problem for the junior 
colleges is the concern of the faculty that incompetent 
students reduce the effectiveness of the instructor in 
. teaching classes. 

Eichardson and Eisner stated. 

The junior college is torn between the necessity of 
maintaining standards to guarantee the employ- 
ability and transferability of its graduates, and the 
knowledge that it constitutes the last opportunity 
for formal education some of its students will ever 
have. The problem of the marginal student is par- 
ticularly acute in urban areas where poverty and 
de facto segregation generate discouraging numbers 
of educationally disadvantaged students who lack 
preparation for even the least rigorous technical 
programs offered by the junior college. Moreover, 
substantial numbers of these students fail to rec- 
ognize their limitations and persist in enrolling in 
college transfer courses for status reasons to the 
mutual confoundment of themselves and their in- 
structors.** 



The junior colleges have made a number of attempts 
to meet this problem. As in the State Colleges and the 
University, they have instituted remedial courses. 
While the junior colleges appear more often to be 
able to obtain persons to teach such courses who do 
so voluntarily, the remedial course approach appears 




to be only a little more successful in the junior colleges 
than in the other institutions of higher education. 

Richardson and Eisner concluded, 

Remedial courses do not meet the needs of the 
educationally disadvantaged The major achieve- 

ment of developmental courses has been to produce 
a more homogeneous grouping in college transfer 
courses. . . . Although homogeneous grouping may 
improve the quality of transfer education no one 
has seriously asserted that such an approach will 
permit junior colleges to accomplish in one semes- 
ter what public schools have failed to attain in 
twelve years. . . . [Remedial courses] fail utterly 
to meet the needs of the [disadvantaged group].®* 

The State Colleges and the University report no 
greater success with the use of remedial courses. 

A second approach has been to provide a combina- 
tion of remedial courses, special counseling, and 
make-up work in academic subjects. The goal of such 
programs has been to prepare students foi entrance 
into the transfer program. Again, the percentage of 
success for such students is very small. R:1chardson 
and Eisner report, “As many as three out of every 
four who enter the program are doomed to failure.” 
Chicagc Loop Junior College reported that about one 
per cent of students enrolled in such programs later 
succeeded in the transfer curriculum. ®® Many junior 
colleges have made concerted attempts to provide a 
combination of counseling, remedial program, and di- 
rection to the disadvantaged student so that he is 
made employable at a higher level of skill and eco- 
nomic return than would have been the case had he 
not attended the college. Status considerations appear 
to work contrary to the efforts of the junior college in 
working with such students. Students themselves resist 
the vocationally oriented junior college curricula. 

Forest Park Communily College of the Junior Col- 
lege District of St. Louis-St. Louis County has studied 
its provisions for educationally disadvantaged. They 
reported that for the fall semester of 1964, out of an 
enrollment of 1,501, 691 students, or forty-six per cent, 
had experienced academic difficulty; 278 of these stu- 
dents were placed on “enforced withdrawal”; 318 
were placed on academic probation; 95 withdrew of- 
ficially; and 85 simply stopped attending.®"^ The pro- 
gram recommended by the faculty was designed to 
meet the following goals : 

1. Meeting the needs of students in the lower range 
of the ability spectrum. 

2. Improving standards in transfer courses by re- 
moving students incapable of making a contribu- 
tion or of achieving significant benefit. 

3. Providing educationally disadvantaged students 
with intensive counseling on an individual and 
group basis to : 

(a) minimk fi emotional factors inhibiting suc- 
cess; 



(b) aid .students to ■ .oess realistically their po- 
tential and to relate this to vocational goals; 
and. 

(c) identify students incapable of benefiting 
from any college program and refer them to 
community resources through accurate and 
complete knowledge of apprenticeship re- 
quirements, job openings, training courses 
such as those sponsored by the Manpower 
Development and Training Act, as well as 
other community resources. 

4. Salvaging t^e academically able students from 
this group who might be upgraded to the point 
whsre they could be successful in regular techni- 
cal or transfer programs.®® 

The program designed by the college to meet these 
goals required the students be grouped into divisions 
of one hundred. To each such group a five-person 
team was assigned, consisting of one counselor, a read- 
ing specialist, and three representatives of academic 
divisions of the college. 

These considerations were central to planning the 
program : The curriculum should be concerned with 
broader development of the person . . . assist the 
student in coping with his environment . . . courses 
should be wider in scope, less fixed — ^their content 
should be clrawn from many more facets of human 
problems and they should emphasize the individual 
student’s needs.®® 

This quotation illustrates the difficulty the junior col- 
leges have had, not just in California but throughout 
the United St£i-tes, in meeting this complicated prob- 
lem. , 

For the faculty members designing this program, 

It was obiious that the once-accepted criterion of 
success, admission to the college transfer program, 
would have to be shelved. No particular emphasis 
could be placed on keeping people in the program. 
If it were jjossible to counsel a student into an excel- 
lent job opportunity in March, why should the col- 
lege regard his failure to complete the program as 
an indication of weakness in the program? '^® 

While there is a great need to develop America’s 
resources of specialized talent, the problem of reduc- 
ing the academic admissions and language barriers 
for socio-eco.aomically disadvantaged youth is a par- 
ticularly -difficiilt one. The dilemma is best stated in the 
literature by two educators, both of whom have de- 
voted much time and study to this problem. Wolfle has 
stated. 

The nation has an increasing need for many kinds 
of highly d(weloped talent. Earlier in our history, 
the most critical need was for land for an expanding 
agriculture and then later for financial capital for 
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^ expanding industry. But now the critical need 
is for men and women who can teach, who can roll 
back the boundaiies of ignorance, who can man- 
age complex organizations, who can perform the 
diverse and demanding tasks upon which the 
further development of a free, industrial society 
depends.^^ 

Gardner, in his recent publication Excellence — Cm 
"We Be Equal and Excellent Toot reported the follow- 
ing steps must be taken : 

1. We must make available to young people far 

more information than they now have on post- 
high school opportunities other than college. 

2. Parents, teachers and high school counselors 

must recognize that if the youngster who is not 
going to college is to continue his growth and 
learning he must receive as much sagacious 
help and counsel as a coUege-bound student. 

3. We must do what we can to alter the negative 

attitude toward education held by many young- 
sters who fail to go on to college. They mu^ 
understand that they have been exposed to only 
one kind of learning experience and that the fail- 
ures and frustrations encountered in school are 
not necessarily predictive of failure in every 
other kind of learning. 

4. We must enable the young person to understand 

that his stature as an individual and his value 



as a member of society depend upon continued 
learning— not just for four years or a decade, 
but throughout life.^^ 

SUMMARY 

These conclusions of Wolfle and Gardner pose the 
problem faced by those in higher education who want 
to increase opportunities in higher education for dis- 
advantaged students. Many steps can be taken to lower 
financial, geographic, motivational, and academic bar- 
riers. Man;? of these steps have already been taken by 
some higher education institutions in California. 
However, even if all of the programs, projects, and 
improvements that have been tried or proposed else- 
where were ho be instituted in all of the colleges in the 
segments of higher education in California, some ma- 
jor barriers would still exist. Much more needs to be 
known about disadvantaged areas. The disciplines of 
economics, sociology, psychology, political science, law, 
health, medicine, social work, anthropology, crimi- 
nology, education, and public administration need to 
undertake much more fundamental and interdisci- 
plinary research for both the public schools and the 
colleges. Much more experimentation to develop more 
successful methods in the teaching of reading and 
language skills is particularly needed. With the tre- 
mendous intellectual resources of the University, the 
State Colleges, the Junior Colleges, and Californians 
private colleges and universities, progress in these 
fundamental areas is possible. 
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^ 1963, the Hegents, recognizing the in- 

terest oi the University community and the need for 
^eial support, aUocated $100,000 for a Special Stu- 
dent Scholarship Fund, which would match on a one- 
to-one basis money raised by the campuses. This fund, 
which was later incorporated into Projects for iUduca- 
cjonal Opportunity, provided scholarships for promis- 
ing disadvantaged high school students so that they 
might attend special educational programs on the 
campuses. 

In October 1965, the Kegents allocated $100,000 for 
1965—66 and $200,000 for 1966—67 for Projects for 
Educational Opportunity, which provides matching 
funds on a five-to-one basis. Projects for Educational 
Opportunity are 



to provide funds (1) for educational opportunity 
swards to students from culturally disadvantaged 
groups to encourage these people to continue their 
education and to help them overcome obstacles 
along the way, and (2) to help support projects 
organized by students and faculty to identify, assist 
and motivate California high school students, who 
are members of culturally disadvantaged groups 
and who have demonstrated inteUectual promise, to 
qualify for admission to the University. 

In October 1965, the Eegents also allocated $100,000 
for 1965-66 and $200,000 for 1966-67 for the estab- 
lishment of Community Service Project Offices to 
match on a two-to-one basis funds raised by the cam- 
puses. The purpose of the Oommuniiy Service Project 
Offices is 

to provide funds to the several campuses for the 
establishment of offices designed to develop, main- 
tain, and coordinate community service projects 
(student volunteer work in hospitals, local govern- 
ment, prisons, social welfare agencies, tutorial pro- 
grams, etc.). 

The admission policies of the University under the 
1960 Master Plan for Higher Education provide that 
two per cent of its undergraduate students may be 
admitted in exception to the general admission re- 
quirements. This tv'o per cent exception enables the 
University to admit students who, though not able to 
meet the general requirements, indicate a potential for 
academic success. Adjustment to University life is 
difficult for the average student ; for the student who 
is at a disadvantage because of his background, the 
problems of adjustment, are multiplied. However, in 
conjunction with the tutorial and counseling i>ro- 

• Most o£ this section was provided by Dean William P. Shepard, 

Associate University Dean for Institutional Relations. 
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grams now operating on various campuses, the two 
per cent rule is being used more extensively to aid the 
socio-economically disadvantaged. 

RECRUITMENT OF SOCIO-ECONOMICALLY 
DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS 

Programs to recruit socio-economically disadvan- 
taged simdents are both direct, as in the ease of the 
A.dmmsions Offices^ and various University schools and 
divisions, and indirect, as exemplified by faculty and 
student sponsored programs, which have as one of 
their major goals the encouragement of disadvantaged 
students to seek higher education. 

Projects for Mucatioml Opportunity. During the 
past two years, several campuses have developed edu- 
cational opportunity programs. For the most part 
these programs were instituted by groups of faculty 
members concerned with bringing more minority group 
and socio-economically disadvantaged students into 
the University. Although these programs differ in de- 
tail, their aims are similar: to identify capable high 
school students who because of background disadvan- 
tages would not ordinarily pursue higher education; 
to assist these students through counseling and tu- 
torial help to qualify for admission to universities and 
colleges; and to aid these students financially, emo- 
tionally, and academically during their college years. 

The Committee on Special Scholarships at Berkeley 
originated the Special Opportunity Scholarship Pro- 
gram two years ago. This progiam seeks to encourage 
promising students to pursue a college education de- 
spite their disadvanta:^ed background. Those selected 
for the program are brought to the campus each sum- 
mer for approximately seven weeks, where they enroU 
in special classes taught by members of the faculty 
and outstanding Bay Area high school teachers. The 
students receive small stipends to compensate for 
the loss of summer earnings. During the school year 
the program is continued with regular tutoriarses- 
sions and on-campus classes. The current group of 
students is comprised of 75 high school juniors and 
seniors, representing eleven East Bay schools; from 75 
to 80 per cent of the students are from mmority 
groups. There is reasonable expectation that many of 
these students will choose the University at some time 
in their academic careers. The Special Opportunity 
Scholarship Program is supported in great part by 
funds donated by the faculty. The committee is now 
seeking additional funds to support those students 
from the program who will be entering Berkeley as 
regular students in the fall of 1966., 
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This program gives evidence of providing secondary 
benefits, in that other students from disadvantaged 
backgrounds are b;arning of the University’s interest 
in them. At the t’me the second group of participants 
was selected, thej*e were more volnntp-prc +haii could 
be accommodated. Many minority group individuals 
within the community have learned of the program 
and they, as weU as the parents, are actively en- 
couraging these and other students. Extensive con- 
tacts have been made with high school administrators, 
counselors, and teachers in the search for participants. 
During the process, many other students have been 
“discovered” and, although they have not been eligi- 
ble for the program, have been aided in their efforts 
to make college and university attendance a reality. 

On the Davis campus, the objective of the faculty- 
sponsored Educational Aid Program is to identify 
creative and able high school and junior college stu- 
dents who are not motivated to obtain a degree be- 
cause of their ethnic or cultural background. The 
program has two basic phases. The first is to recruit 
students who are currently eligible to attend the Uni- 
versity. The faculty committee has awarded three 
full-support scholarships for the spring semester 1966 ; 
all three students were admitted under the two per 
cent exception rule. The committee is committed to the 
full or partial support of these students as long as 
they continue to meet the University ’s scholarship re- 
quirements. The number of students participating in 
this program will increase each year as additional 
funds become available. Two of the students currently 
sponsored transferred to Davis from junior colleges, 
and one entered directly from high school. 

The second phase of the Education Aid Program 
deals with high school students from disadvantaged 
backgrounds. These students will come to the Davis 
campus during the summer to participate in what is 
designed to be a cultural enrichment program with 
an academic core. This phase of the program will be 
initiated this summer with 15 to 20 students and will 
continue with as many more students each summer as 
funds allow. 

The Jordan High Scool Project, sponsored by the 
Academic Senate at University of California at Los 
Angplfis. WAR organized by faculty members in the 
spring of 1964. In the faU of that year, Saturday 
morning tutorials were instituted with a staff of ap- 
proximately twelve faculty members and ten UCLA 
students. Approximately twenty-one junior and senior 
students from Jordan High School in Watts were 
given small scholarships and were transported to the 
Los Angeles campus each Saturday morning. Most or- 
dinarily would not have qualified for admission to a 
college or university. Of the twenty-one, six gradu- 
ated from high school in February 1965. Two of these 
entered UCLA and completed their first semester sat- 
isfactorily. Two others entered junior colleges. This 
year the number of students in the program was 
doubled. 



The Riverside Educational Opportunity Program is 
In its first year. Five Mexican- American students were 
recruited from local high schools and are now in their 
freshman year. One was admitted under th.*' twe per 
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At the San Diego campus a Special Job and 
Scholarship Opportunity Program was established in 
the summer of 1965. Ten students from local high 
schools, centered in areas heavily populated by mi- 
nority groups and low-income families, were given 
full-time summer jobs and received scholarships that 
paid full support during the fibrst quarter and the inci- 
dental fee and board and room for the remaining two 
quarters. Savings from summer earnings would pay 
personal expenses during the last two quarters should 
a student be unable to carry a work load in addition to 
his studies. (The students were not permitted to work 
during the first quarter.) All but two of the students 
were from minority groups. 

In most cases, the students were placed in summer 
jobs related to their career aims. One student lived 
on campus during the summer ; the others commuted 
in University-arranged transportation. AH partici- 
pated in individual tutoring sessions in the Humani- 
ties and achieved satisfactory grades in Subject A 
(from which two were exempt) and the Humanities 
sequence. The students did not fare as well, however, 
in mathematics. Even those who had been outstanding 
mathematics students in high school received low 
grades. (This, incidentally, was also the experience of 
many students not in the special scholarship program.) 
One student, a Caucasian, dropped out for person^ 
reasons. Three of the group are now employed under 
the Work-Study Program from six to ten hours per 
week. All nine receive cuunselmg and special tutoring 
as needed. 

Other Recruitment. It is in the area of recruitment 
of minority group and socio-economicaUy disadvan- 
taged students by administrative offices and academic 
divisions of the University that the greatest need for 
coordination is felt. A University-wide conference on 
the subject was held recently in Los Angeles, and the 
Office of the University Dean of Educational Eola- 
tions has been designated to disseminate information 
and coordinate programs. Some of the camp’^.s re- 
cruitment activities are described below. 

Several of the schools at Berkeley have begun active 
recruitment of minority group students at both the 
undergraduate and graduate level. For the 1965 fall 
semester, ten students were recruited by the School 
of Criminology, eighteen by the School of Social 
Welfare, and eighteen by the School of Education. 

In addition, the Dean of the Graduate Division has 
made several direct efforts at recruiting minority 
group students, but thus far has achieved only slight 
success. It is felt that until greater financial aids such 



aji tuitior waivers and fellowships are available (es- 
pecially for men and women returning from the 
work fcrce), successful recruitment will be minimal. 

Tlip Cell'.'gu of Letters and Science, the Admissions 
OfiScer, and a representative of the Office of Relations 
with Schools obtained from local high school and jun.- 
ior college counselors the names of thirty-.four Negro 
students who, although not admissible under the gen- 
eral admission rules, showed considerable promise. 
Through the efforts of this gicup, who worked with a 
special assistant to the Chancellor, eighteen students 
were registered for the spring semester 1966. The 
University TkICA provided funds (matched by the 
Projects for Educational Opportunity fund on a five- 
to-one basis) to meet the minimal expenses of the 
program, and housing was furnished by the University 
Students Cooperative At. jciaticn. The students will 
receive extensive counseling and tutoring by mem- 
bers of the faculty and fellow students. 

In January 1966, a fuU-time Assistant in Charge 
of Special Projects was appointed to the staff of 
the Berkeley Chancellor. Creation of this new position 
will make it possible for the campus to proceed vig- 
orously in the recruitment of minority group students, 
to extend programs now in operation and develop 
new projects, and to coordinate current and future 
endeavors in this area. 

The Admissions Officer at Bavis is working with 
the National Achievement Scholarship Program in 
the recruitment of outstanding Negro students. In- 
vitations were issued for seven such students to apply 
for the current spring semester. Davis plans to con- 
tinue this activity in future terms. 

At the University of California at Los Angelos an. 
Educational Opportunities Office serving several func- 
tions has been established. Together with the As- 
sociated Students, it has worked with predominantly 
Negro and Mexican-American secondary schools in 
the area in attracting to UCLA studentc who are 
both talented and likely to be of service to their 
communities in the future. The Office also has served 
as a foUow*ap agency with respect to superior students 
who are parti cipating in the Acauemic Senate and 
Medical School programs. In the spring of 1965 an 
initial group of thirty -three students was brought to 
UCLA under the auspices of the Educational Oppor- 
tunity Program. They were provided with special 
counseling and with grants to assist them in meeting 
the cost of their education. The experience of the first 
semester was extremely encouraging, with the aca- 
demic record of these higher than the average for 
entering freshmen. 

V"arious schools within the campus have recruit- 
ment programs. For example, the School of Medicine 
has instituted a program of summer laboratory work 
for selected minority group high school students. Last 
year four Negro and two Mexican-American students 
were provided with eight weeks of laboratory work at 



a salary of $65 per week. Each student was asBigned a 
faculty sponsor and gradu.'if? medical student with 
lic worked. Student reports indicate that the 
program was successful in encouraging them to con- 
sider careers in the field of medicine. The program 
will be expanded next year. 

Two years ago the Los Angeles Graduate Divi- 
.don initiated a program to recruit students from 
Negro colleges in the South, as well as students from 
the Los Angeles area, who were runners-up in the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation competition. The stu- 
dents were given financial and other assistance. How- 
ever, the drop-out rate indicates that the program 
must be revised if it is to succeed. 

Although th* predominantly graduate character of 
the San Francisco campus precludes recruitment of 
students directly from high school, a pilot program 
conducted last spring was quite successful in in. 
teresting disadvantaged students in careers in the 
health sciences. Faculty committees planned and su- 
pervised a series of ten one-hour orientation meetings 
at San Frciicisco’s Galileo High School, which has a 
student body that ?s over fifty per cent Oriental. A 
total of 155 students attended the meetings. The re- 
cruiting teams felt sufficiently enthusiastic about the 
project to hold another series at Polytechnic High 
School, which has a student body that is more than 
fifty per cent Negro. A series of seventeen sessions 
has just been completed there, attended by over 500 
students. 

The Ad Hoc Committee for Scholarship Aid for Un- 
derprivileged Students plans to select a number of 
promising students for individual attention and en- 
couragement. These students, to be chosen jointly by 
representatives from the Medical Center and from area 
high schools, will be invited to one-day seminars 
and tours of the San Francisco campus. Summer 
scholarships and part-time work for these disadvan- 
taged students is being considered also. 

The Dean of Students at Santa Barbara is chair- 
man of a committee engaged in an experiment de- 
signed to recruit outstanding Negro students now en- 
rolled in segregated high schools in the South. The 
program has been, expanded to include American 
Indian youths attending reservation schools, and the 
aid of "^STA volunteers working on reservations has 
been sought. Applicants from the Northern Cheyenne 
tribe are currently under consideration. This pro- 
gram will include University student participation as 
“big brothers” and “big sisters,” faculty partici- 
pation as special counselors, enrollment of the recruited 
student in “Reading-Study Clinics,” reserved spaces 
in residence halls, and special group counseling by 
the camnus Counseling Center 

The Dean of Students, together with staff from 
the University-wide Office of Relations with Schools, 
also is meeting with the Los Angeles County Human 
Relations Commission and selectea principals and 
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counselors from the Los Angeles Mid-City high 
schools, most of which are located in Watts, in an 
effort to recruit members of min ority groups. It is 
hoped that these meetings will result in visits to these 
schools, and their feeder junior high schools, by Negro- 
student speakers from the Santa Barbara campus. 
The Associated Students organization is assisting in 
this project. 

The Dean of Students also is in communication 
with the San Francisco Negro Labor Council to the 
end that similar programs can be established in the 
Bay Area. Letters have been written to all the Na- 
tional Achievement Scholarship finalists who reside 
in California inviting them to enroll to Santa Bar- 
bara. Preliminary estimates of the success of this 
latter program iudicate that the present Negro stu- 
dent population will increase by sis times by the 
opening of the 1966 fall quarter. A significant in- 
crease already has occurred in the current spring 
term enrollment. 

OFF-CAMPUS TUTORIAL PROJECTS 

Tutorial projects have been developed primarily 
by students and student organizations. Although 
some work is done at the high school level, most of the 
tutoring activity is at the elementary school level, for 
this is where motivation must be stimulated if the dis- 
advantaged student is to achieve his educational po- 
tential. 

The Student Tutorial Aid Group at Berkeley is 
composed of University students, the majority of 
whom are Negro, and works with Negro students in 
the Berkeley High School. Its purposes are to in- 
terest Negro students in, and encourage them to 
qualify for, admission to the Berkeley campus and to 
develop in them an appreciation and respect for 
the heritage, culture, and history of the American 
Negro. STAG conducts tutorial sessions both on the 
campus and in the high schools and arranges social, 
cultural, and other educational activities for the stu- 
dents. 

The UC Tutorial Project is sponsored by the Asso- 
ciated Students. The group, racially mixed but largely 
Caucasian, works with elementary and junior high 
school students in West Oakland. Most of these stu- 
dents will evetually attend McClymonds High School 
(90 per cent Negro) from which the Special Op- 
portunity Scholarship Program draws some of its 
students. 

The Cai Aggie Study Center Project at Bavis has 
been in operation for two years. Originally initiated 
by intlividual students in conjunction with Sacra- 
mento welfare agencies, it is now an Associated 
Studeuto program involving more than 250 Davis stu- 
dents. These students travel to ,«>tudy centers in Sac- 
ramento on a regular schedule to tutor elementary and 
high school students who wish assistance. The centers 



are located in Ir-w-income areas of the ciiy, and the 
students in attendance are predominantly from mi- 
nority group and/or soeio-economically disadvantaged 
backgrounds. An additional tutoring center in 
Woodland, Yolo County, is being planned. 

The Cal Aggie Christian Assoc ’ation operates two 
tutorial programs. The first. Help, is conducted in 
Tolando Park, a county low-cost housing project in 
the Woodland area. In operation for two years. Help 
has a staff of twelve Davis students. The second 
project. Challenge, is centered in the Davis area and 
works with underachievers on a one-to-one basis. Ap- 
proximately twelve Davis students participate in this 
counseling and tutorial program, which is in its early 
stages. Project leaders plan for perhaps twice this 
number in the immediate future. 

The Neighborhood Tutorial Program has over fifty 
student volunteers from the TIniversiiy of California 
at Irvine who serve at least one afternoon a week in 
nearby Santa Ana and Atwood tutorial centers. This 
program has provided the impetus for the formation 
of a larger student organization entitled UCI Com- 
munity Action, whose program is now being organized. 

The University of California at Los Angeles Tutorial 
Project, sponsored by the Associated Students, was be- 
gun in the summer of 1963 with sixty tutors and 
eighty counselees. By June 1965, there were 575 tutors 
and 750 counselees, ranging in age from eight to eight- 
een and mostly of Negro and Mexican-American de- 
scent. In addition to tutoring services, the project offers 
an enrichment program of trips and other activities, 
which exposes the cnu^elees to new people and places. 
The success of this project has been instrumental in 
the establishment of more than thirty siTnilar pro- 
grams in the Los Angeles area, and it is believed that 
its influence is only beginning to spread. 

The University of Odifornia at Bi/verside Tutorial 
Project involves some 225 students who tutor in five 
schools — one high school, one junior high school, and 
three elementary schools. A substantial number of the 
children tutored are from minority groups. This year 
tutorial vservices have been extended to children in the 
Sherman ^ndian Institute. 

A tutorial program sponsored by the Associated Stu- 
dents at Santa Barlara is now in its third year. Ap- 
proximately 200 student tutors are working with 
socio-economically disadvantaged students and po- 
tential high school dropouts. Students work in the City 
and County of Santa Barbara; expenses are paid by 
the Associated Students. 

Sam,ta Cruz has already established a pilot tutorial 
program, although the campus is only in its first year 
of operation. Fifty of its six hundred students work 
on a one-to-one basis with elementary school children 
from the surrounding area. The children are bussed 
to the Santa Cruz caripus on Saturday mornings for 
tutoring, enrichment activities, and lunch with their 
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leaders hope to expand these activities 
and increase the number of participating students. 

COMML.4ITY PARTICIPATION PROJECTS 

in^^f ^ *1^ category bear only an 

hn+ fl * jelatiOMhip to the recruitment of students 
but included in this report because they have a 
positive effect on the number of disadvantaged stu- 

W ^ institutions of higher learn- 

g, both at the undergraduate and graduate levels. 

nvi* frfn rf (Stiles Hall) has 

over ^0 University students currently working in a 

variety of projects designed to upgrade the educa- 
tional aspirations and capacities of soeio-eeonomieaUy 
todvanteged youth. These include the Student West 
Oakland Prgieet (tutoring, teachers’ aides, adventure 
tours), the Berkeley Big Brother Project (one-to-one 
companionships with Police Juvenile Bureau boys) 
^terpersonal Eelations Project (one-to-one compan- 
lonships with fifth and sixth grade emotionally trou- 
b ed b(^, not all of whom are disadvantaged), One- 
to-^ne Project (tutoring, language aid, and recreation 
jnh Spa^h-speaking youth), Juvenfie Hall Project 
(tutormg), San Quentin Project (tutoring, classroom 
teaching) Youth Corps Project (one-to-one companion- 
ships mth high potential corps members), and assist- 
ance the recruiting of School Eesouree Volunteers. In 
ad^tion, Stiles Hall has recruited four special action 
students for the spring semester 1966 and has secured 
matching funds from the Eegents program for nine- 
teen students. 

The University YWCA has, as one of its major 
progra^. Project Motivation, which has involved 
approximately 300 school children and 200 University 
students over the past four years. This program em- 
phasizes adventure and discovery tours for fifth and 
sixth grade children. Visits are made to the University 
campus, the State Canitol. -nlonfa <rk/\linA 

departments, beaches, parks, etc. Groups of six to 
eight cMldren and two or three adults make three to 
four trips each semester. Children enroll in the pro- 
gram for two years. 



^^ 0 , in cooperation with the Oakland Community 
YWCA, the University YWCA tutors pregnant teem 
age girls unable to attend school, and works with girls 
wno are on probation or who have dropped out of 
school. YWCA volunteers work in Berkeley pubUe 
schools m various capacities, including individual 
tutormg and in neighborhood YMCA centers, primar- 
ily m Negro areas, as leaders in social, cultural and 
educational programs for small groups of teenagers 
Last semester a pre-school tutorial program was 
established with twenty University students working 
with children on a one-to-one basis. The child is recom- 
mended for the program by the West Berkeley School 
Department. The tutor meets with the parents of the 
cMd and then spends at least two hours each week 
with the child in informal activities aimed at improv- 



mg ius bmo eoneqjte. This semester there are forty 
^dent tators m the program. A conservative estimate 
mdi^tes ttot the TWCA-s programs each semester 
^ect about 450 soeio-eeonomically disadvantaged chil- 
dren, ranging' from pre-school to high school age 
School Eesouree Volunteers (SEV) is a community- 
based program that depends largely upon University 
student volunteers to assist in Berkeley schools in a 
number of capacities. Over 200 students participate 
program each year. The University YMCA and 
YWCA have assumed responsibility for on-campus 
recruiting of volunteers. 



Project SEED (Special Elementary Education for 
the Disadvantaged) has been developed over the last 
two years in tliiree elementary schools in the Berkeley 
poverl^^ area. Teachers in these schools identify four 
or five students from each class with good academic 
potential. Those selected are then grouped into ten ac- 
celerated classes of twenty-five students each, to which 
volunteer graduate students from the Berkeley cam- 
pus bring the new and exciting discovery method of 
learning mathejmaties. The graduate students are su- 
pervised by the Master Teacher who developed this 
method of teaeliing. 

The Committee on Special Scholarships at Berkeley 
believes that SEED has proven in its experimental 
phase that special work in mathematics with younger 
disadvantaged children helps to overcome their low 
self-im^e and increases educational motivation, as 
well as improving other learning processes. If sufficient 
financial support is forthcoming, the committee plans 
to sponsor the SEED program as part of its total 
endeavors. If the program can be financed, both 

oww foreign language will be paxt of the 

SEED curriculum, and the number of elementary 
school children involved may increase to as many as 
SIX hundred. 



will proviae a means of identifying disad- 
yantaged elementary school children who show prom- 
ise. They would subsequently be funneled iuto a junior 
Mgh school “discovery” program and from there into 
the Special Opportunity Scholarship Program. Ulti- 
mately these students will be top quality candidates 
for higher education. 



Members of the UCLA student body volunteer to 
speak at area high schools that are predominantly 
Negi'o and Mexiean-Ameriean, informing the students 
of scholarships and grants available from funds col- 
lected by the Associated Students and matched by the 
Eegents. As part of the Associated Students’ re- 
cruitment program, campus tours and visits are jir- 
ranged for minority group students. 



ON-CAMPUS STUDENT SERVICES 

^e number of soeio-eeonomically disadvantaged 
students enrolled in the University is as yet relatively 
smaU, and programs designed specifically to assist 
them in adjusting to the demands of university life 
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are not as numerous as those aimed at their recruit- 
ment Most campuses, however, do have established 
programs to assist any student experiencing financial, 
academic, or emotional difficulties : counseling centers, 
job placement centers, scholarship offices, student 
health centers, deans* offices, etc. 

FtTiancial Aid. Of special interest in this area of 
assistance are the efforts being made by the campuses 
under the Work-Study Program. The federally sub- 
sidized Work-Study Program, aimed at assisting the 
student from the low-income family, is of great value 
to the student body. Student employment provided 
under this program need be concerned with social 
service or be directly related to the educational goals 
of the student. Most of the campuses of the University 
have been quick to take advantage of the opportuni- 
ties provided. 

At Berkeley, 636 students are currently employed 
in positions created under the Work-Study Program. 
There are 434 students employed in on-campus jobs, 
serving between sixty and seventy separate University 
hiring entities, and 202 students working in the com- 
munity in a total of fifty different agencies. 

The Bavis campus will inaugurate its Work-Study 
Program with the spring semester of 1966, and stu- 
dent applications are now being accepted. It is esti- 
mated that a total of 400 students will be eligible 
for jobs. To date. University departments have created 
370 jobs, and off-campus non-profit organizations have 
created eighteen jobs. 

In January 1966, Irvine received a federal grant 
of over $49,000 to support a Work-Study Program 
providing some eighty jobs. Job candidates are now 
being interviewed by various departments, and the 
Office of Financial Aids is certifying the eligibility 
of these students. 

At UCLA one hundred Negro and fifty Mexican- 
American students are participating currently in the 
Work-Study Program, which provides jobs for ap- 
proximately 700 students. 

At Riverside some eighty-seven students have been 
involved in the Work-Study Program ; approximately 
seventy-seven students are from minority - groups. 

At San Biego thirty stiidents are pa *ticipating in 
the Work-Study Program, and every e ^*ort is being 
made to recruit more eligible students V rough local 
service agencies. 

The San Frandsco campus plans to employ between 
sixty and one hundred students under the Work-Study 
Program during the spring semester. Should the ini- 
tial venture prove successful, the number of students 
would be doubled during the 1966-67 fiscal year. 

At Saiita Barbara the Work-Study Program cur- 
rently provides jobs for 155 students. The number of 
jobs available is expected to triple under the Higher 
Education Act of 1965. 



Santa Cruz is filling fiUEly jobs created under the 
Work-Study Program. About half of these jobs in- 
volve students in a close association with faculty 
members in a recently established “Faculty -Aide 
Program.** 

Cou!^seling Services. The campuses have tutorial 
and Counseling services available to all students, and 
those eampusco which have programs related to the 
Projects for Educational Opportunity have instituted 
special counseling and tutorial programs for the dis- 
advantaged student. 

The Berkeley Honor Students Society offers tutorial 
service to any University student requesting academic 
help. Last year 250 student tutors contributed 9,000 
hours of tutorial service. 

The Faculty Committee on Special Scholarships has 
established a group of Faculty Friends, who work 
with students from minority bael^rounds. Under this 
program, a faculty member establishes an informal 
relationship with a student and offers him counsel on 
any personal or academic problem he may have. The 
program is rapidly expanding in anticipation of a 
considerable increase in the number of disadvantaged 
students enrolled at Berkeley. Faculty interest in the 
program is high. 

Study-skills classes at Bavis are held each semester 
under the direction of the Counseling Center and are 
open to all students. Approximately two hundred stu- 
dents take advantage of these classes each semester. 

The Associated Students at Los Angeles recently 
established a Campus Advisor Program. Tutorial help 
is provided, but the major aim of the program is to 
provide for the new undergraduate the encourage- 
ment and guidance of a “seasoned veteran.” Ap- 
proximately thi.-ty-four new undergraduates are re- 
ceiving this assistance currently. 

A committee of the Academic Senate also is work- 
ing with disadvantaged students at Los Angeles. A. 
request to the faculty to act as counselors to these 
students produced an overwhelming response — ^more 
than 300 volunteered. One faculty member war. selected 
for each student in his special field of interest. The 
results of the program have been very encouraging. 

On the Riverside campus the Office of the Dean of 
the College of Letters and Science is providing special 
counseling for the Mexiean-Ameriean students enrolled 
under the Educational Opportunity Scholarship Pro- 
gram. 

The ten students attending San Biego under the 
Special Job and Scholarship Opportunity Program 
received individual tutoring during the summer to 
prepare them for the humanities course sequence. For 
the fall term they were assigned individual advisers 
and have received special tutoring in any subject in 
which they experienced difficulty. 

At Santa Barbara volunteer faculty members coun- 
sel disadvantaged students, entertain them in faculty 
homes, and in general, provide far more than the 
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usual student-faculty relationship. A group of 
Barbara students serve, on a one-to-one basis, as 
brothers” and “big sisters” and provide a meaningful 
and continuing orientation e3^»erienee for these stu- 
dents. 

FUTURE PROGRAMS PLANNED FOR SOCIO- 
ECONOMICALLY DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS 

In November 1965 a committee of faculty members 
at BerJceley was appointed by the Chancellor to advise 
him on the staff required to develop and eoordi^te 
programs for disadvantaged students. The committee 
has met several times, has reviewed current programs, 
and has just submitted its reeommendatio^. M a 
result of the Regents’ $100,000 aUocation for Com- 
munity Service Project Offices, several additional stu; 
dent projects are being formulated. ^ 

The Counseling Center at Davis is studying a pro- 
gram that would train students to serve as peer modete 
for new undergraduates who might have trouble aa- 

iusting socially and academically. , * 

The Office of the Dean of Students and the Associ- 
ated Students are planning an on-eampus center to 
maintain and coordinate all community service pro]- 
ects. Initial planning indicates that seven community 
programs would be coordinated immediately through 
this central office. An application for nmtchmg tods 
from the Community Service Project Fund is bemg 

prepared. , . i. • * 

The Cal Aggie Christian Association 
fraternity Council propose to sponsor a Big Broth- 
er” program for boys from families where the father 
is absent. Students would also work with pre-delm- 
quent boys referred through the County ouvenile^ au- 
thorities. At least twenty students are e^pecte^ 
participate during the first year of the program work- 
ing on & onG-to-onG b&sis. 

TJCI Community Action, a student organmation now 
being formed, has several programs tentatively sched- 
uled It has as one of its main purposes the e^ension 
of the Neighborhood Tutorial Program, which is now 
carried out in conjunction with existii^ programs m 
Orange County. Also planned is the aevdopmerf of 
IJCI tutorials for students making the tranmtion feom 
high school to college life and a summer ^htute to 
encourage able but disadvantaged students to enter 

college. ^ •vT 4 .„ 

The Riverside campus is exploring to possitoty 
of establishing a Head Start Playground-Tutorial Pro- 
gram that would be staffed jointly by college and high 
school students from minority groups. 

San Diego hopes to add fifteen incoming freshmen 

to its Special Job and Scholarship 
gram. Under conmderation is the possibility of having 
Sr^dents live on campus for twelve w^ks d^g 
the summer, with six weeks being spent in intensive 
mathematics and humanities instruction and the other 

six in working. 



New approaches are being planned at San Fr^ 
dsco that wiU : (1) encourage disadvantaged youth to 
enter the lealth sciences, (2) improve communications 
between educational groups and minority ccmmum- 
ties and (3) establisli a working relationship with 
community service organizatio^. A community 
ices unit to accomplish these objectives wiU be estab- 
lished in the Office of Oie Dean of Students. 

The issoeiated Students at Santa Barbara have 
created a new Community Service Board to devdop 

Twide variety of programs “ 
of the matching funds mMe avadable by the Re^nte. 
Students have held a series of meetmgs vnth the lead- 
er tfSisting programs in. the surrountog to 
deteruine where their services would be of greatest 

value. , - 

The foUowing proposals are eurrptly under con- 
sideration by the Santa Barbara administration : 

1 Provision of adequate tods so that financially 
needy students from soeio-eeonomieally ^advan- 
taged families can be, where 

vided with salaried tutors and enrolled m Bead- 
ing-Study Clinics.” Most campuses offer these 
elMes through the Extension Diviaon. Pe^ for 
the clinics could come from the funds mentioned 

2 Sserving space in University residence halls for 
at least a limited number of these students, hope- 
fully beginning in the faU of 1966. 

3 Inereasin<^ the effectiveness of existmg Uncial 
““reatiug teilor-madc financial aid pack- 
ages for disadvantaged students. ^ 

i. Expanding current programs 

disadvantaged students, partieuffirly in the a^s 

^o«tvUv.Bt.iident relationsmps, xue 



aisaavamagcu obikVLvxxv.., - - 

of faculty-student relationsliips, xue 

brother” and “big sister” artivities, and group 
counseling. 

TliP faerHv and students of the Santa Cruz campus 

want to esteblisb additional PM^ 
ranidly as possible. They would like to add 
staff a full-time person whose activities , 

coordination of financial aids, school 
nartopation in counseling, development of special 
Ltitutional programs such ^ language trmmng and 
summer institutes, and coordination of student and 
staff participation in community service programs. 

SUMMARY 

In a questionnaire sent to the campuses, » «qu^ 
was made for recommendations as to how best the 
^^^ivSsi^-wide administration could ^P.^e cam- 
puses in toeir efforts to aid the soeio-eeonomieally dm- 
advantaged. Many of the answers were so similar m 
tone that they are listed here in general terms ; 

1. Financial support (additional scholarship fun^ 
and tuition waivers for those not ordinarily 

qualified) . 
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2. University-wide assistance by the Office of Eela- 
tions vritii Schools and the alumni associations 
in campyj} recruitment efforts. 

3. Clear de'anit.on and C'jmmunication as to what 
offices and ptjrsonnel i.re to represent the Uni- 
versity -vdde a,<3minist ra tion in this area. 

4. A Universitj’-wide coiiference oi. assisting the 
socio-ecoiiDmically dif advantaged. 

5. Assurance that policies will he long term and 
that matching funds Tidll continue to he avail- 
able. 

6. The deijignatlim of a (haiversity-wide office to act 
as a cleai'ing house foi* the sharing of informa- 
tion. 

The Office oJ; Etjlations with Schoohi is increasing 
its efforts to assh»t the canxpuses in recruiting dis- 
advantaged sudents, and Ihe alumni associations are 
being asked to coijperate in these endeavors. A Uni- 
versity-wide confei.’ence or. tutorial projects has just 
been held, and plans are under way for a conference 
on aiding the socio-econoroically disadvantaged. The 
Associate University Dean of Educational Relations 
has been designated as tie individual to work with 
the campuses in this area. 



Most of the special programs in operation on each 
of the several campusej of the University have been 
designed and put into effect by students and faculty. 
Their initiative, enthusiasm, and creativity have been 
remarkable. It is apparent, however, that the Oppor- 
tunity Grants and Scholarships allocated by the Re- 
gents and the University-wide administration have 
stimulated much more effort in behalf of disadvan- 
taged students than would otherwise have been pos- 
sible. By providing the monies for these programs on 
a matching basis and allowing each campus to devise 
its own program, the University has inaugurated many 
programs with real promise of success. 

The dynamic character of the response of the cam- 
puses to the Regents* challenge is exemplified in the 
number of programs for disadvantaged students that 
have been initiated on the campuses, even while this 
survey was under way. Programs that were originally 
reported as planned were later reported in operation, 
and new programs unreported at the beginning of 
the year are now in final planning stages. The assign- 
ment of administrative re^onsibility and the recent 
University-wide conference are steps that should 
resffit in a continuation of a leadership role for the 
University in efforts to increase opportunities in 
higher education for disadvantaged students. 
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SECTION III 

THE CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGES 



Several developments during the past year have 
indicated systemwide concern among the State Col- 
leges for instituting or improving programs for dis- 
advantaged students. A report on Compensatory 
Education was recently published by the Academic 
Planning Division of the Chancellor’s Office. They 
also published a report on the Programs for the 
Culturally Disadvantaged sponsored by the State 
Colleges in the Los Angeles area. The State Colleges, 
in cooperation with the State Board of Education 
and the California Teachers ’ Association, sponsored a 
conference in late spring of 1965 on compensatory 
education and higher education provisions for dis- 
advantaged students. Following this conference, a 
statewide committee on compensatory education was 
appointed by the Chancellor. 

The Academic Senate for the California State Col- 
leges passed a resolution in the spring of 1965 sug- 
gesting that special exceptions to admissions stand- 
ard'' be used, particularly for disadvantaged students. 
This resolution indicated that each college should de- 
velop its own definition of disadvantaged student and 
then keep track of the use of exceptions for this pur- 
pose. By this resolution, each college was to report to 
the statewide Dean of Institutional Relations and Stu- 
dent Affairs at the end of the year on the use of the 
rule on exceptions. None of the State Colleges has 
reported makmg any exceptions specifically for & 
advantaged students to the regular admissions require- 
ments under the existing two per cent rule. 

RECRUITMENT OF SOCIO-ECONOMICALLY 

DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS 

A number of the State Colleges have made pro- 
visions to increase opportunities in higher education 
for disadvantaged students. One of the activities to 
which a good deal of emphasis has been given is the 
area of student recruitment. Several of the colleges 
have taken active steps to provide students from dis- 
advantaged areas with increased information of the 
opportunities in higher education. They have actively 
recruited students to come to the colleges and, in 
several ways, have increased the likelihood of success 
for the student in meeting the admissions require- 
ments for the college. 

At San Fernando Valley State College representa- 
tives from the Counseling and Testing OjBfiee are par- 
ticipating in the Pacoima Community Program which 
includes searching out those eligible for assistance 
under the program for socio-economically disadvan- 



taged students. The program is designed to enable 
bright children to be identified early and brought to 
campus for special event programs. The college is 
represented at all the meetings of the Pacoima im- 
munity Welfare Committee by a staff member from 
the Counseling and Testing Office working closely with 
the Pacoima Center. 

California State College at Dominguez Em has 
publicized in local newspapers the opportunities avail- 
able through the Work-Study Program. Also, several 
of the welfare agencies have worked with the college 
to get this information to the southwest Los Angeles 
area. 

Chico State College has used its regular Newsletter 
to high school and junior college counselors to urge 
them to refer socio-economically disadvantaged stu- 
dents to the college for specialized counseling. In ad- 
dition, special advertisements have urged prospective 
students to utilize the Work-Study Program. I^e 
Dean of Students has also made it a practice to write 
personal letters to Negro students who are aeadeim- 
eally eligible, encouraging them to apply for admis- 
sion and describing the financial aids program. 

Califoru/ia State Polytechnic College at Pomona 
uses its bulletin, “Notes for Counselors,” as well as 
special recruiting trips to local “feeder” high schools, 
to publicize the opportunities for special counseling 
and financial aid for students in disadvantaged areas. 

Sacramento State College has initiated a program 
of search for talented disadvantaged youth with the 
principals in the high schools in the Sacramento State 
College area. The college keeps the representative 
designated by the principal completely mformed^ of 
the services available for both financial and counseling 
aid for students who need help, partiedarly those 
with high potential but inadequate financial resources 
to support college attendance. 

Sam, Diego State College has a faculty speakers 
bureau that meets with groups in the low-income sec- 
tions of the city to discuss the possibilities of scholar- 
ships, loans, and careers. 

California State College at Long Beach has ar- 
ranged tours of the campus for the sixth grade classes 
from the socio-economically disadvantaged areas of 
Long Beach to give these children a view of college 
classroom activities and to encourage themi to look 
ahead and plan for continumg their education. This 
college project is known as “Operation Horizon.” 
San Francisco State College has arranged orienta- 
tion meetings for counselors in those high schools 
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which do not ordinarily produce college oriented stu- 
dents in significant numbers. The goal has been to 
explain the financial aids available to students who 
discount college for financial reasons. The Admissions 
OjBScer is participating in a pilot study set up by the 
College Entrance Examination Board and visits high 
schools in the low-economic areas to talk with stu- 
dents about college and to try to eliminate some of 
the misconceptions about college enrollment. 

Fresno State College has developed a College As- 
sistance Program which has established a regular 
counseling schedule in high schools in its service area. 
The A dmis sions Officer and the Financial Aids Officer, 
acting as a team, meet on a bi-weekly basis with stu- 
dents in high schools in the Fresno area. They explain 
the complete financial aids program — including the 
Work-Study Program, loan program, and scholarship 
program. 

They also have made direct contacts with disad- 
vantaged youth who have been recommended to the 
college by their high school counselors or teachers. 
The program has been particularly effective at Edison 
High School area in Fresno where a high percentage 
of Mexican, Negro, and Oriental families reside. This 
college motivation program was developed jointly with 
the counselors from Edison High School and was pat- 
terned after that of the National Scholarship Service 
{ind the Fund for Negro Students. Approximately 
one hundred Edison High School freshmen identified 
as youth with academic potential by “feeder” ele- 
mentary schools are participating in this program 
during the current year. It is planned that after a 
four-year period, when the program is fully imple- 
mented, approximately five hundred youth at four 
different levels of the high schools in the Fresno area 
will he participating, with help from Fresno State 
College. 

California State College at Los Angeles has de- 
veloped a student recruitment program directly re- 
lated to the placement of its student teachers in the 
schools of the disadvantaged areas near the college. 
The student teachers refer to the college faculty stu- 
dents who appear to have college potential, but are 
not presently college oriented. The faculty members 
and counselors in the Admissions Office arrange invi- 
tations for these students to come in groups to visit 
the college. 

OFF-CAMPUS TUTORIAL PROJECTS 

Among the most promising developments in the 
State Colleges is the special off-campus tutoring pro- 
gram that is sponsored by the California State Col- 
lege Student Presidents Association and carried out 
through student government on each campus. In this 
program college students tutor disadvantaged stu- 
dents at the high school or junior high school level 
with the particular objective of helping these students 
with their studies and orienting them toward the 



achievement of higher education. This program has 
been organized almost entirely by the students, 
although faculty and administrative cooperation is 
freely given whenever sought. Three of the State Col- 
leges have been particularly active in this regard — 
Fresno State College, California State College at Los 
Angeles, and San Francisco State College. 

Fresno State College has a program now involving 
ninety college students sponsored entirely by the As- 
sociated Students. College students tutor students in 
Fresno elementary and high schools on a one-to-one 
relationship. The goal of this tutoring is to increase 
motivation for further education, as weU as to provide 
help with the development of academic skills that are 
needed for academic success. Student volunteers spend 
one hour, twice weekly, in actual tutoring,- including 
the travel time most of the students are contributing 
about five hours a '^eek. The tutors also meet with 
the parents of the child they are tutoring and try 
to enlist the parents’ aid in increasing the student’s 
desire to learn. A number of the tutors have been 
bringing the students on campus and taking them on 
educational field trips as a part of a general cultural 
enrichment program. 

In addition, two students have set up a sped ’ art 
project in the Community Center, so that specie., art 
lessons can be given to students from disadvantaged 
areas. Six Fresno State College students serve in the 
Community Center on Saturday mornings to help 
students with their homework, and eight volimteer 
students provide secretarial help and serve on the tele- 
phone committee for the program. The project is 
offered in elementary schools, one high school, and 
the Community Center. The president of the Asso- 
ciated Students appoints a chairman for each of the 
three projects. The chairman’s job is to manage affairs 
of his project, including assigning of tutors, arrang- 
ing car pools, and checldng on tutor-tutee attendance. 
The chairman also works closely with the principal 
and teachers to assure that the project runs smoothly. 
The Student Council has provided the group with 
$500 to finance the program for the school year 1965- 
66 j a major portion of this money goes for clerical 
help to publish bulletins and materials to be used 
directly with the children. The students have called 
their program “Operation Catch-Up,” and while it 
facilitates the recruitment work of the Student Per- 
sonnel staff, the project is run entirely by the stu- 
dents. 

The administrative project and the student project 
cooperate in the sponsoring of the “College Prep 
Club” that has been initiated at a high school in the 
heart of the disadvantaged area. This Prep Club is 
one result of twiee-a-week meetings that the Student 
Personnel staff has with students in the high school. 
Some of these high school students are the ones getting 
help from the tutors. 
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California State College at Los Angeles students 
are involved in several tutorial projects. One of 
these is the study project done cooperatively with the 
University of California at Los Angeles, the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, and two Junior Col- 
leges through the parish of East Los Angeles. The 
program involves special tutoring for slow readers, 
tutoring on specific subjects, particularly at the high 
school level, help with homework for students, di- 
rected library visits, and establishment of a close per- 
sonal relationship between the college student and the 
student receiving the tutoring. The Associated Stu- 
dents supports additional tutoring projects, both in 
the Mexican-American communities and the Negro 
areas of Los Angeles. 

San Francisco State College has a well organized 
tutorial program administered entirely by the stu- 
dents that involves three hundred college students 
giving off-campus tutoring help on a one-to-one basis 
with students from disadvantaged areas. In addition, 
working cooperatively with the San Francisco Board 
of Education, the students developed an arrangement 
whereby they bring high school problem students to 
San Francisco State College. The college students pro- 
vide, on a one-to-one basis, a companion to take these 
students through a day of college life, acquainting 
them with various aspects of the college, including fi- 
nancial aid available, and encouraging the develop- 
ment of some personal correspondence with the stu- 
dents. This is in addition to a very active community 
involvement program that has been developed by the 
San Francisco State students. 

California State College at Fullerton participates 
in a countywide tutorial program, using student vol- 
unteers. 

The Associated Students at California State College 
at Long Beach has established a Human Relations 
Commission that sponsors a tutorial project. The Com- 
mission has the function of recruiting tutors to work 
with socio-economicaUy disadvantaged students in 
public schools and maintaining liaison with the Com- 
munity Improvement League regarding recruitment 
and orientation of tutors and participation of stu- 
dents. Sixty students presently participate in this 
program. 

At San Biego State College both the College YMCA 
and YWCA have sponsored for the last two years a 
tutorial program for eighty-five disadvantaged stu- 
dents in junior and senior high schools. 

Sacramento State College has had a voluntary tu- 
torial program for several years where up to two 
hundred college students have contributed their time 
in study centers. It is aimed directly at the socio- 
economically disadvantaged areas. 

California State Polytechnic College at Pomona has 
approximately fifty college students now serving as 
tutors on a one-to-one basis with fifty high school 



students. This is an Associated Stuo’cnts activity that 
is advised by college faculty members. 

At San Fernando Valley State CcUege the Asso- 
ciated Studei.ts Tutorial Society s^'uds members off 
campus to ucrk with disadvantaged students. Ap- 
proximately forty-five Tutorial Society members 
worked with disadv»mtaged students during the fall 
1965 semester. Much of the ^york is carried on at 
Maclay Junior High School in Pacoima. 

At Chico State College the Associated Students op- 
erates a tuturlal program to serve grade school chil- 
dren living '\7ithin the Chico Unified School District. 
A student co.mmittce recruits anrZ screens the student 
volunteers. Those selected meet one or two hours twice 
a week with each child to be tutored. 

Of the sixteen State Colleges reporting, ten have 
established tutorial programs. Each of these programs 
is sponsored and administered by the students. In 
most cases, the program is operated cooperatively with 
surrounding school districts. While there are no 
studies of the improvement in achievement of those 
being tutored, the reports from the college students 
indicate that the motivation, as well as the ability, 
of the students being tutored has increased. The 
“models” pirovided to disadvantaged students by these 
college students, who show a keen interest in com- 
munity improvement and in the progress of the stu- 
dent being tutored, appear to be effective. It remains 
to be seen lyhether the number of students from dis- 
advantaged areas attempting college and succeeding 
will be increased as a result of these efforts. However, 
it should be noted that the value of such education- 
ally oriented human relations programs cannot be 
measured si:dely by statistical results. 

COMMUNili'irY PARTICIPATION PROJECTS 

San Francisco State College has a highly developed 
student program for helping disadvantaged youth. 
The tutoriiJ project was initiated three years ago by 
the student body and now involves not only the 
three hundred students in the tutorial program, but 
also fifty s.udents in a Community Involvement Pro- 
gram. This project takes college student volunteers 
and gives them an opportunity to work from three 
to five hours a week with minority groups in Negro 
and Oriental sections of San Francisco. 

An excei’pt from a report by San Francisco State 
College students in October, 1965, is relevant : 

CIP was begun in the faith that a new student 
general, Ion is developing across the country, as well 
as at S{,m Francisco State College. This seems to 
be a stfldent that characterizes the best of our cul- 
tural vaimes, serious commitment towards a quality 
of life f».»r all people and thoughtful, decisive action 
against Inequities that may affect a few people but 
indireetlly affects us all. Moreover, we feel that all 
studenis are seeking ways to make their studies 
directly applicable to real situations or overcome 
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the varieties of pressures that entice us to use edu- 
cation for interests that neglect fundamental social 
needs. CIP does rot pretend to represent world- 
saving truths, but is committed to serve people who 
want to work together across the supposed bound- 
aries of differences. 

Students participating in the Community Involvement 
Program work with students in the poverty area pro- 
viding special classes or serving as activity counselors. 

In addition to CIP and the very highly organized 
tutorial program, the students at San Francisco State 
have a new project, launched in the spring of 1966. 
This is an outgrowth of the seminars they held to 
discuss the problem and work out means of making 
more effective their tutorial program and their Com- 
munity Involvement Piogram. Specifically, this is a 
student sponsored seminar. They have invited a visit- 
ing professor to conduct this seminar and allocated 
$14,000 from the Associated Students resources *‘to 
further the establishment of an academic community 
by providing a structure to bring such scholars into 
immediate contact with the student body.” The pro- 
gram is to be supervised by an executive committee 
appointed by the Associated Students to include three 
full-time students, two faculty members, and the visit- 
ing professor. 

Students at California State College at Los Angeles 
have also introduced a proposal to finance a visiting 
scholar who would provide seminars for the students 
on campus who are participating in community proj- 
ects. The result will be similar to the San Francisco 
State program. 

An Educational Participation in Communities 
Project proposal has been submitted to the federal 
Office of Economic Opportunity for funding. The ob- 
jectives of EPIC are: 

•1. To increase the level of aspiration and achieve- 
ment of individuals from culturally deprived, 
i^ority status backgrounds by means of a con- 
tinuous program of cultural enrichment. 

2. To utilize the resources of faculty, students, and 
facilities at California State College at Los An- 
geles and the resources of community agencies 
in a cooperative community, college program. 

3. To develop a direct relationship between the col- 
lege student’s educational desires and his com- 
munity exposures. 

4. To provide a model program for other colleges 
and universities which are similarly located in 
the midst of urban, culturally deprived settings. 

A community involvement center is to be created 
on the campus of California State College at Los 
Angeles. The student staff would be responsible for 
recruiting and training approximately five hundred 
students to assist in various community projects. 



These student volunteers would generally be recruited 
from the total campus population; however, many 
would be recruited in conjunction with college 
courses. 

The community involvement center would work 
closely with existing community agencies such as the 
public schools. Youth Opportunity Agencies, Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps, VISTA, community hospitals, etc. 
The staff and students would develop tutorial pro- 
grams, block clubs, recreation programs, and adult 
classes in homemaking, health, industrial arts, etc. 
These and any other programs for the soeio-eeonomi- 
cally disadvantaged, which would be feasible for col- 
lege students to work in from four to six hours a 
week, would be initiated. 

Chico State College has developed a program with 
support from the Rosenberg Foundation and the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act that enables Chico 
State students to participate in several community 
involvement projects. Originally confined to the Grid- 
ley Farm Labor Camp, it now includes the Chapman 
School in Chico and the Eurbank School in Oroville. 
Institute sessions are held on the Chico State College 
campus, and field work in the off-campus centers pro- 
vides an opportunity for fifty students to obtain ex- 
perience in upgrading the skills and education of those 
from disadvantaged areas. 

Sacramento State College Farm Labor Project is 
one where a number of students have worked in the 
field with socio-eeonomieaUy disadvantaged farm la- 
borers and their families, i^ong the projects under- 
taken by the students are classes for aU ages, including 
those of junior high and high school age. 

California State Polytechiuc College at Pomona has 
a Mexican-American Student Association (MASA) 
which assists disadvantaged Mexican-American junior 
high and high school students in local schools. 

San Diego State College has organized a Committee 
for Full Participation in the Campus Community. It 
is directing campus activities toward improving com- 
munication with minority groups in such areas as 
student activities, counseling, and instruction. 

Summary. Most of these community concern proj- 
ects are outgrowths of the students’ involvement in 
attempting to recruit students from disadvantaged 
areas to make it possible for them to come to college 
and be successful. The organizing ability, the intel- 
lectual honesty, and the excitement of the students 
involved in these projects are bound to increase the 
motivation of those with whom they are working in 
disadvantage 1 areas to want to come to college. Col- 
lege ceases to be something aloof, apart, and foreign 
to the culture of the disadvantaged student and be- 
comes a direct way of maldng his own life more im- 
mediately meaningful and providing for him a direct 
communication with society. 



ON-CAMPUS STUDENT SERVICES 

The task is only partially completed when disad- 
vantaged stnd nts have been recruited to the colleges. 
Providing a program, services, and increasing moti- 
vation to succeed in academic pursuits must also he 
undertaken by the colleges. For many of these stu- 
dents, financial need is most often the cause of drop- 
pin" out ; for others, educational and vocational prob- 
lems requiring special counseling is needed; and for 
many, help with basic skills m reading, writing, and 
arithmetic is most needed. These services are pro- 
vided, to some extent, in all of the State Colleges. 

Financisd Aid. A quotation from the Admissions 
Officer at Fresno State College is a most appropri- 
ate description of the help the Work-Study Pro- 
gram has been for increasing opportunities in higher 
education for disadvantaged students. He said, 
“Twenty students on our campus this year are here 
because the Work-Study Program has made it fi- 
nancially possible. These students, we are certain, 
would not have been here otherwise.” Typical of 
those State Colleges that have utilized fully the 
Work-Study Program, Fresno State College makes a 
particular point of showing how tl.o student can pay 
for Ills coUfi£rc cxdousss and cont?TtUo t-.* •.•g si siq « 
earner while 1 1 college. 

In the very large urban areas there are some jobs 
available for disadvantaged students, if not near the 
college, then certainly within the urban area. What 
the Work-Study Program has accomplished, as re- 
ported by several of the colleges, is to provide on- 
campus jobs so that the work itself interferes less, 
both in time and energy of the student, than does 
an off-campus job. In the case of the colleges that are 
not in the largest of urban areas, the Work-Study 
Program creates jobs where, although the work nv.eded 
to be done, there simply was not any other means 
of helping the student finance his own program. The 
two major sources of federal aid, at this time, for stu- 
dents at the State College campuses are the Loan 
Program under the Higher Education Act and the 
Work-Study Program. Table 4 shows the extent of the 
Work-Study Program in the California State Col- 
leges. 

All but three of the California State Colleges have 
a Work-Study Program utilizing federal funds. Sev- 
eral of the colleges reported that they anticipate a much 
larger number of students participating next year 
under the revised eligibility rules of the Economic 
Opportunity Act. Several colleges reported that, with 
the revised eligibility requirements for Work-Study, 
they will be able to provide a combined “package” 
of financial aid — including combinations of Work- 
Study, loan, and grant or scholarship. The Califor- 
nia State College system dees not have a statewide 
scholarship or financial aid program, although a 
special committee is currently developing a proposal 
for such a program. 



OounBeli’isf Services. Bach of the State College 
campuses has a Counseling Center designed to aid 
students with personal and academic problems, in- 
cluding those who are potential drop-nuuj. Each of 
the colleges makes some attempt to foUow up stu- 
dents who are leaving the college, but there is in- 
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extensively in the large colleges. There are opportu- 
nities for remedial help in the basic subjects on all of 
the State College campuses. In some cases, this is sup- 
ported directly by fees paid by the student. For 
instance, at California State College at Los Angeles, 
the Office of Special Programs offers seK-support re- 
medial courses in writing, mathematics, reading, and 
speech. During the fall semester, 1965, there were 
ninety-four students enrolled in writing, sixty-five stu- 
dents in mathematics, fifty students in reading, and 
twenty-four students in speech. 

TABLE 4 

Number of Students Participating in Work-Study Programs 
in California State Colleges, 1965-66 

College Btudenta Involved 

San Jose State College 650" 

San Francisco State College 430 

Chico State College 167 

nnlifnmia Steffi CoUcgO fit T.^^S 150 " 

C^ifomia State College at Los Angdes 160 

San Diego State College 120 

Sacramento State College 104 

San Fernando Valley State College 102 

California State College at Humboldt 88 

California State College at Sonoma 65 

Fresno State College 65 

California State Polytechnic College at Pomona 35 
California State Polytechnic College at San Luis 

Obispo 30 

CaUfornia State Collie at Dominguez Hills — " 

California State College at Fullerton 25 

California State Collie at Hayward No program 

California State College at San Bernardino No program 

California State Collie at Stanidaus No program 

* Anticipate 1600 Work-Study students by 1966-67. 

> Forty students are working: o£C-campus for public agencies, such 
as teacher aides to school districts and recreation aides. 
‘Funds available, but no students participating. 

None of the State Colleges has reported a program, 
even informally organized, to encourage students in 
disadvantaged areas to go on to graduate work. On 
a number of campuses, however, reports indicate that 
individual faculty members make it a matter of 
personal concern to encourage able students, who 
might not otherwise consider graduate work, to con- 
tinue immediately to graduate school. 

FUTURE PROGRAMS PLANNED FOR SOCIO- 
ECONOMICALLY DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS 

Several of the State Colleges report plans to in- 
crease the number of students utilizing Work-Study, 
financial aid, and the tutorial programs. San Fran- 
cisco State College, Fresno State College, and Cali- 
fornia State College at Los Angeles are preparing 
proposals to participate in the Upward Bound Pro- 
gram of the United States Office of Education and the 
Economic Opportunity Office. If these proposals are 
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. appro" ed, the colleges would bring eleventh grade 
students from high schools in disadvantaged areas on 
to campus for an eight-week summer program and 
year-round counseling and follow up. 

Chico Scate College is working out plans for coun- 
seling services and faculty assistance to be offered in 
the areas of speech correction, recreation, and re- 
medial serviees at the ^fder Springs tFoh Co^ps Con- 
servation Center in Glenn County and the Toyon Con- 
servation Center in Shasta County. 

SUMMARY 

The State Colleges vary considerably in the de- 
velopment of programs to increase opportunities in 
higher education for disadvantaged youth. Several of 
the colleges have reported virtually no services, proj- 
ects, or programs beyond that available traditionally 
to all students. For example, three of the State Col- 



leges do not now have provisions for Work-Study 
Programs. On the other hand, it can be seen from the 
foregoing survey that many of the campuses have ex- 
tensive programs with effective and enthusiastic stu- 
dent, faculty, and administrative support. Motiva- 
tion, such as that provided by the Eegents’ Equal Op- 
portunity Grants to the individual campuses of the 
University, might stimulate additional programs 
in several ci the State Colleges. 

Among the most active programs in the State Col- 
leges are the tutorials sponsored by the various As- 
sociated^ Students organizations. Much of this work 
was activated by the leadership efforts of the Cali- 
fornia State College Student Presidents’ Associa- 
tion. Further support by the colleges for the efforts of 
this Association might nelp inaugurate tutorial pro- 
grams in those colleges that do not have such pro- 
grams now. 



SECTIOH IV 



THE JUNIOR COLLEGES 



Tile CaliCornia Junior College Association spon- 
sored a study by Basil H. Peterson entitled Critical 
Prol)lems arid Needs of California Junior Colleges, 
published in June 1965. Table 7 of Peterson’s re- 
port listed, in order of importance, a definition of 
critical problems and needs of California Junior Col- 
leges, as analyzed from the rankings of problems and 
needs made by the Advisory Committee on Research 
and Development of the Junior College Association. 
Out of twenty-six problems listed, “culturally disad- 
vantaged students” was ranked as number twenty- 
one. A footnote to the study indicated that this 
problem “is of primary interest to the Governor of 
California, to the California State Department of 
Education, and to the mayors of many cities.” 

Dr. Peterson described the problem of “cultur- 
ally dis- antaged students” as follows : 



To define the role of the California Junior Col- 
lege in providing educatlGii for the euituraliy dis- 
advantaged students. This specifically includes: 

— Determination of educational i ’ds and prob- 
lems of culturally disadvantaged students. 

— Devising methods and techniques for reaching 
effectively this group which includes many who 
are academically disinclined. 

— Building programs of instruction in general and 
specialized fields which are within the grasp of 
this group, and that will develop good citizens 
with some degree of occupational competence. 



The Bureau of Junior College Education, of the 
Department of Education under the direction of the 
Associate Superintendent of Public Instruction, co- 
operated i: his survey for the Coordinating Council 

for High*, uducaiion by sending out the inventory 
to each of the seventy-six Junior Colleges in Cali- 
fornia. The form of the inventory was almost identi- 
cal with that used for the reports from the University 
of CaliEomia and the California State Colleges. 
Reports were returned from sixty-two of the seventy- 
six Junior Colleges in California. 

The “open doo"” admissions policy of the Junior 
Colleges in Califo ia allows this segment of higher 
education to serve most extensively many of the 
students from disadvantaged areas. Typical of the 
replies from the Junior Colleges regarding admissions 
requirements is that from Merced College: “Our 
normal admissions requirements are a complete open 
door; therefore there is no need lo make exceptions.” 
Orange Coast College reported that 601 non-high 



school graduates were admitted this year. "While many 
of the Junior Colleges have developed special admis- 
sions requirements for transfer programs, admission 
to aU who apply is the rule for the California Junior 
Colleges. 

RECRUITMENT OF SOCIO-ECONOMlCALL\ 
DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS 

Thirteen of the Junior Colleges reported specific re- 
cruitment programs for students from disadvantaged 
areas. In reply to the section of the inventory on re- 
cruitment, the most frequent answer from the Junior 
Colleges was: “Nothing is being done”; or, “Our 
junior college has an ‘open door’ policy for all stu- 
dents eighteen years of age or older who can profit 
from instruction.” 

•Several colleges indicated, however, that although 
recruitment is the same for all students, they do 
try to w-ork closely with the welfare office and voca- 
tional rehabilitation office or that they have given par- 
ticular emphasis to working with schools in disad- 
vantaged areas. Robert E. Swenson’s reply for Cabrillo 
College in Aptos, California, is typical of this group. 
He replied, “Welfare agencies, churches, service 
groups, and counseling departments of high schools 
have been asked to refer socio-economically disad- 
vantaged students.” At Cabrillo College a special 
joint recruitment project with Watsonville High 
School has been developed. 

Many of the Junior College replies indicated that 
their counselors visit the high schools in the spring 
semester, and notices are sent to firms and agencies 
announcing courses and admissions. A typical, gen- 
eral reaction from the Junior Colleges might be 
illustrated by the letter from Max D. Bell, Deputy 
Superintendent-Administration of Mount San An- 
tonio College. He wrote. 

Here at the junior college we cooperate with uni- 
fied high school districts taking the students as they 
become eligible for admission and doing everything 
we possibly can to assist them in obtaining a higher 
education. We have not provided ‘special programs’ 
for the socio-economicaUy disadvantaged stu- 
dents, but we feel very strongly that opportunities 
that are available to aU students at the junior college 
level are sufficient to meet the needs of this particu- 
lar group. 

The Junior College replies, so far as recruitment is 
concerned, fall into three categories. In the first 
category are those Junior Colleges which state that no 
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fecial recruitment is carried onj most of these indi- 
cated that their ‘*'open door” admissions policy, regu- 
lar counseling, and contact with the high schools serve 
the disadvantaged group as welL Fifty-one of the 
bixty-two Junior Colleges reporting on the inven- 
tory fall in this category. 

the second category are those Junior Colleges 
which have established working relationships with 
community agencies for particular referrals of dis- 
advantaged students. Nine of the sixty-two Junior Col- 
leges fall in this category. Shasta College, College of 
Marin, Santa BarT>ara City College, and Contra Costa 
College have established special contacts with commu- 
nity welfare agencies which make referrals directly to 
the college. Contra Costa College works with such 
groups as the Eichmond Touth Project, the Neighbor- 
hood House, and CORE. College of the Bedwoods 
reported they were greatly aided in their reemit- 
ment by the ciistenee on campus of the State Depart- 
ment of Employment Office. Vallejo Junior Col- 
lege, ’Pasadena City College, and Antelope Valley 
College make special arrangements for publicity in 
community newspapers with the specific intent of 
recruiting students. Antelope Valley College also uses 
the radio station in that area. The College of San 
Mateo sends a team of counselors to the four high 
schools in its area which have the greatest number of 
disadvantaged students. They actively recruit students 
who ordinarily might not have come to the college. The 
counselors spend up to one hour with each poten- 
tial College of San Mateo student from these high 
.schools. They expect to admit between fifty and one 
hundred students to the college from this program 
in 1966. 

Di the third categoiy are those four Junior Col- 
leges reporting some special procedure to increase stu- 
dents’ motivauon to enroll. Fresno City College 
sends counselors to wsit American Didian reserva- 
tions and has established a special American TTidiftTi 
.Day to aid in the recruitment of these soeio-eeonom- 
ieally disadvantaged students. San Bernardino 
Valley College has developed special educational tele- 
vision offerings for “undecided” students. It has a 
federally sponsored j ’oject, “Notify,” which is a 
series of television shows regar job opportunities, 
training necessary, etc. ‘While u j are not broadcast 
solely for the disadvantaged, they are effective for 
this purpose. East Los Angeles College works actively 
with community groups to bring students from dis- 
advantaged areas to campus for special tours. 
Counseling and information on financial aid are pro- 
vided the students, and conferences are arranged with 
college personnel on enrollment. CalrUlo College has 
inaugurated Project “Open Doors” with Watsonville 
high schooL Fifteen to twenty high potential, but 
“unawakened,” high school juniors along with a sim- 
ilar number of Cabrillo students meet for one hour 



each week. Different faculty members meet with the 
students to help stimulate discussion of ideas from a 
variety of academic sources. Faculty members in art, 
English, music, drama, biology, and astronomy par- 
ticipate. It is hoped that the students will be motivated 
to enroll at Cabrillo when they finish high sehooL 

lL.dividuaI interviews with beve^^tl Ju'Aor College 
counselors, faculty members, and administrators indi- 
cated a need for a more extensive and direct approach 
to the parents of disadvantaged youth while they are 
still in junior high or high school. However, none of 
the Junior Colleges reported any systematic attempt 
to utilize this approach as a recruitment procedure. 

OFF-CAMPUS TUTORIAL PROJECTS 

The off-campus tutorials are not as extensively re- 
ported in the Junior Colleges as in the University or 
tills ^tRts 0n6 JttlliGr CcllS£?S 

has suggested ^at more of the Junior College stu- 
dents have need to concentrate on their own college 
program and jobs, and that a larger proportion of 
the metropolitan Junior College students are from 
disadvantaged areas. Nevertheless, fourteen of the 
Junior Colleges report some participation in off- 
campus tutorials. 

Los Angeles Harlor College reports forty students 
tutormg in elementary schools. Monterey Peninsula 
College students are hired as tutors by local junior 
high schools to work with disadvantaged children. 
Students at Beedley College, on a ** personal and vol- 
untary basis,” have cooperated with the local VISTA 
program and are serving as tutors to elementary and 
high school students who reside in unincorporated 
co mmuni ties which are socially and economically dis- 
advantaged. 

Three colleges have students serving as tutors in 
study centers off-campus. College of M.arin has stu- 
dents at the Marin City Study Center, Contra Costa 
College has Work-Study students serving as study 
nail leaders anu tuiors in community agency centers, 
and Laney College has students serving as tutors in 
Oakland’s Ford Foundation Centers and several 
church-sponsored study centers. 

Students from sociology courses at Pasadena City 
College doing field work with community agencies en- 
gage in some tutorial services as a part of their field 
work. Bio Hondo Junior College has organized “Opr 
eration C’.assmate,” which is a tutorial program or- 
ganized by the college students working with disad- 
vantaged students in three elementary school districts. 
Eighteen students are presently involved in this proj- 
ect. Merritt College has concentrated its efforts on 
schools in the areas where a relatively small number 
01 students go on to the college. This college has 
students serving as tutors at both the junior high and 
high school level in Oakland. Los Angeles City CoU 




T>ege has a Tutorial Club wit', “about forty” students 
assisting cliildreD at the elementary level 

^ I^isgOj both the City College and San Diego 
Mesa College are participating in a cooperative pro- 
gram with the secondary schools, financed by funds 
from the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
and the Economic Opportunity Act. This tutorial pro- 
gram just started in the spring semester of 1966. Ba~ 
kersfield College has organized and supported a tu- 
torial program at the elementary level. Diablo ToXley 
College has approximately thirty-five students who 
are on academic probation themselves tutoring three 
times per week on a one-to-one basis with selected in- 
termediate school children who have RimiTa r academic 
problems. The Diablo Valley College tutors are selected 
by the college faculty. 



None of the Junior College student organizations 
appear to have entered into the tutorial programs 
as much intensive enort and enthusiasm as the 
student organizations at the senior college level. It 
should be noted, -fi-.of — t • 

College attempts at offering tutorial assistance are of 
very recent origin, and the character and extent of 
such work may change drastically during the coming 
year. 



ON-CAMPUS STUDENT SERVICES 

The Junior Colleges have typically provided ex- 
tensive on-campus services to aid students. "While 
many of these services and instructional programs 
are not designed solely for the socio-economically dis- 
advantaged^ students, such students receive the great- 
est proportion of benefit from these programs. 

^ Financial Aid. The most commonly utilized finan- 
cial aid in the Junior Colleges is part-time work. 
Fifty-two of the Junior Colleges repo*ii participation 
in the Work-Study Program. Table 5 shows the 
number of students participating in the Work-Study 
Program in Junior Colleges in California. 



TABLE 5 

Number of Students Ps.ticipating in the Work-Study 
Program m CalifornLi Junior Colleges, 1965-66 



Junior College 

American River Junior CJoUege. 

Antelope Valley College 

Bakersfield College 

Cabrillo College 

Cerritos College 

Cbabot College 

Chaffey College 

Compton College 

Contra Costa College 

Cuesta College 

Diablo Valley College 

East Los Angeles College 

Foothill College 

Fullerton Junior Collie 

Gavilan College 

Grossmont College 

Hartnell College 

Imperial Valley College 

Laney College 

Ijong Beach City College 



Students Involved 

160 

80 

138 

69 

100 

12 

16 

66 

103 

9 

18 

24 

800 

12 

60 

66 

16 

6 

190 

40 



Los Angeles Harbor College 

Los Angeles Pierce College ^ 

Los Angeles Trade-Technical College ok 

Los Angeles Valley College TX 

Collegi! of Marin ~ 



Mercec College 

Merritt College 

Mira Costa Colleg'e 

Monte *ey Peninsula College 

Napa Junior College 

Orange Coast College 

Pasadena City College 

R^woods, College of the _ 
Rio Hondo Junio!.* College 



80 
50 
265 
23 
40 
65 
52 
40 
W 

San Bernardino I^alley CoUeee "^ to 

San Diego Junior Colleges I__* ~ gpft 

San Francisco, City College of _Z ““ innX 

San Joaquin Pelta College 

San Jose City College I_I~I iq 

San Mateo, College of _Z ~ ofin 

Santa Barbara City College IZZ 

Santa Monica City College “ i^, 

Santa Rosa Junior College ~ 

Sequoias, College of the ZZZ_Z_Z_ 

Shasta College Z Z ' 

wlBirtt College 

Siskiyous, College of the ZZZZZZZZ 

Taft College ; 

VoU.-f-. Junior College 



5 

55 

100 

85 

119 

8 

70 

26 



Victor Valley College ~ 

West Valley Colleee ZZZZZ ~ oi 

Yuba College Z Z_ZZ_Z_Z Z~ ~~~ 75 

Only six of the Junior Colleges report scholarship 
or loan funds, other than NDEA loans, available par- 
ticularly for^ soeio-eeonomieally disadvantaged stu- 
dents. Imperial Valley College reports about $14,000 
available in scholarships and loans for students who 
have demonstrated ability and are in need. Merced 
College and Los Angeles City College report book 
loan funds, particularly for economically disadvan- 
taged students. Bakersfield College has a short-term 
revolving loan fund which is reported to be designed 
particularly for soeio-eeonomieally disadvantaged stu- 
dents. San J ose City College and Sg^h Bernardino Val- 
l^ College have special scholarships for members of 
the Mexiean-Ameriean community. 

Counseling Services. The Junior CoUeees uIrpa 
heavy emphasis on their counseling programs. Where- 
as most of the students in the University and the 
State CoUeges receive all of their academic advise- 
ment from the regular teaching faculty and only a 
limited number of students aetuaUy utilize the coun- 
seling services, practically every student in the Jun- 
ior CoUeges meets with a counselor for educational 
ad^ement. The counseling programs in the Junior 
CoUeges are a much more integral part of the in- 
structional program of the college. For these reasons 
the Junior CoUeges are less likely to provide special 
counseling programs for disadvantaged students, even 
though aU such students may, in fact, receive much 
more eounseUng help from the Junior CoUege organ- 
kation. Remedial services are more extensive in the 
Junior CoUeges and are utilized by a much larger 
proportion of the students. In many of the larger 
Jujuor CoUeges a special staff for remedial services 
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is retained. Such persons hold positions of greater 
preslige on the Junior College campus than on the 
Stat'i College or University campus. 

Several of the Junior Colleges have developed spe- 
cific counseling programs to aid disadvantaged stu- 
dents. Fresno City College has one counselor assigned 
to work with American Indians. His responsibilities 
include recruitment, obtaining special financial aid, 
and providing educational guidance. College of San 
Mateo provides special counseling for the Adult Edu- 
cation Program, designed particularly to aid those 
who need to complete the work for a high school di- 
ploma. A large proportion of these students are adults 
from disadvantaged areas. Antelope Vdley College 
has assigned one member of the counseling staff the 
responsibility of working with students who are socio- 
economically disadvantaged. This counselor works with 
106 such students. He is also resporsible for the reme- 
dial reading program. Imperial Talley College assigns 
special counseling time to all students whose grades 
are below average. Contra Costa Co'lege provides on- 
campus tutoring by honors students ss a part of its 
student personnel and counseling program. JDiallo 
Valley College is conducting a special NDEA (Title 
V) study that provides special counseling for up to 
three hundred enrolled Junior College students pres- 
ently on probation. A large proportion of these stu- 
dents are socio-economically disadvantaged. 

Los Angeles Pierce College has reported the steps 
that are typical for the counseling program in the 
Junior Colleges: (a) every incoming student has an 
appointment with a counselor to discuss guidance test 
scores, past scholastic record, and educational plans; 
(b) a reading clinic is required of all new students 
whose test scores indicate reading improvement is 
necessary; and (c) a learning center which has pro- 
grammed textbook, audio tapes, and prepared in- 
structional materials, on a very limited basis, is avail- 
able for student use for remedial vork in a variety 
of subjects. Students are referred to the learning 
center by counselors and teachers. 

Los Angeles Valley College and Los Angeles Earlor 
College are among those colleges that have emphasized 
the development of learning centers. These centers 
provide educational counseling for students, without 
appointment, for immediate help. This is help with 
homework for that very day or help for the student 
preparing for a particular examination in a particu- 
lar class. About four hundred students who would 
qualify as disadvantaged used the Harbor College cen- 
ter in the spring of 1965. The director reported that 
a ‘‘group effect” aided in the improvement of learn- 
ing for the students who use the center. Mixing older 
and more mature students with younger students, par- 
ticularly those who had similar educational problems, 
contributed to this improvement. While study advice 
was given on a group basis to students in the center. 



the students would increasingly depend on one an- 
other for help with homework and other educational 
problems. The director also observed that girls, par- 
ticularly those whose parents do not want them to go 
to college, are the ones who have the most dilfieidt 
time. They are much more often discouraged and drop 
out, even though they have the ability. The counsel- 
ors in the eentei* felt that appointmente with the par- 
ents were among the most profitable provisions for 
helping such students with educational problems. 

Most of the learning laboratories and learning cen- 
ters have available only a very limited number of pro- 
grammed materials and new media teaching devices. 
The student and faculty response to those materials 
available has been very enthusiastic. 

Basic Programs. Seventeen of the Junior Col- 
leges report some type of “Basie,” “Block,” or 
“Level” Program. Such programs are designed for 
students who score on aptitude tests below the tenth 
to fifteenth percentile. Five of the Los Angeles Jun- 
ior Colleges report such programs. The number cf Jun- 
ior CuHcges making such provisions appears to be in- 
creasing rapidly. T3q)ieaUy, there are three objectives 
for such a program : (1) to identify at entrance stu- 
dents of low academic ability and achievement; (2) 
to remove from the regular college transfer classes 
students whose need for remedial instruction may 
slow down the progress of others in the class; and 
(3) to provide opportunities for edueationably disad- 
vantaged students to repair remedial defieiereies and 
to provide a curriculum that is of some social, educa- 
tional, and vocational utility, even if the student 
drops out of the Junior College program early. While 
particular Basie Programs may differ somewhat from 
these purposes, they appear to be the essential objec- 
tives of most of the programs. 

Several of the colleges have carried out some eval- 
uation of these Basie Programs. Merritt College in 
Oakland and Santa Barbara City College have 
dropped most of the Program recently, while other 
colleges are just now inaugurating such provisions. 
Compton CoUege prepared an extensive report of the 
first semester operation of its Level I Program. The 
students in the Level I Program at Compton were 
permitted to take twelve to thirteen units per semes- 
ter from a limited number of classes. Students who 
scored below the tenth percentile on ability examina- 
tions at entrance are included in this classification. 
The Compton report includes a description of the 
characteristics of the students in the Program as fol- 
lows: 

The attitude of Level I students was described as 
good. It was noted they are especially pleased to 
be able to succeed. They lack curiosity — ^it is diffi- 
cult to stimulate discussion — and tend to just ac- 
cept whatever is proposed. They are cooperative but 
shy at first — it is the first time in an integrated 
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school for some of them. 'While they have a short 
attention span, they indicate interest. They require 
longer to adjust to school routines than the typical 
college student. 



Ninety per cent of the Level I students indicated 
that they needed to improve their English and mathe- 
matics background. There was speculation by the fac- 
ulty regarding the possibility of a physical examina- 
tion for Level I students under the Poverty Program 
which would reveal eye and teeth problems, poor diet, 
use of drugs, etc. The College plans to continue the 
program for a total of four semesters. Counselors re- 
ported that many Level I students appeared particu- 
larly uncertain, eonfused, and uninformed at the tiine 
of enrollment. The counselors expressed strong feel- 
ings about the necessity of offering more vocationally 
oriented courses for low ability students and getting 
more such students into programs that would help 
them develop vocational skills. 

Instructors observed that the following classroom 
procedures and methods were helpful in working with 
disad ...^ed youth; 

1. Eequire written work at each class meeting. 

2. Homework should be definite, written and re- 
quired (one-half hour) . 

3. Plan drill and repetition . . . fewer objectives 
with a view of gaining mastery. 

4. Change activities at least three times during a 
class. 

5. Offer films which are on the practical level fol- 
lowed by discussion. 

6. Give short, frequent tests which are designed to 
encourage study. Teacher can give a list of broad 
questions a week ahead, then select from these 
for testing. 

7. Insist that students correct their tests. 

8. Hold individual interviews after the first major 
test — ^Lf good rapport, counsel regarding unreal- 
istic goals. 

9. Begin each meeting with a review, asking for 
class participation. 

10. Eemem^rr it is especially important to rein- 
force any success. 



One of the difficulties with the Basic Progtc^^jis ap- 
pears to be faculty attitude. The Santa Barbara City 
College Program was abandoned by faculty vote. 
Several of the reports indicate that it is difficult to 
got faculty members who are willing to teach such 
classes. Los Angeles City College has carefully in- 
cluded faculty participation in the development of its 



plan for such a program. The proposal has been sub- 
mitted to the Ford Foundation and would provide for 
systematic evaluation of the results. Most of the col- 
leges reporting the results of Basie Programs indicate 
a very small proportion of students, probably less than 
five per cent, ever move into transfer programs later. 
It should be noted that most of the remedial work 
provided in such programs is in a class of twenty-five 
to thirty students. Individual tutoring and pro- 
grammed remedial instruction is still not extensive. 
Table 6 lists the California Junior Colleges reporting 
some type of Basie, Block, or Level Program. 

TABLE 6 

California Junior Colleges Oifering Basic Programs 

Antelope Valley College 
Bakersfield College 
Cabrillo College 
Compton College 
Fresno City College 
Long Beach City College 
Los Angeles City College 
Los Angeles Harbor College 
Los Angeles Metropolitan College 
Los Angeles Valley College 
Marin, College of 
Merced College 
Merritt College 

San Bernardino Valley College 
San Diego City College 
San Diego Mesa College 
Santa Monica City College 



SUMMARY 

The Junior Colleges’ program for special recruiting 
of disadvantaged students is not as well developed as 
those in the State Colleges or the University. Reliance 
on the “open door” admissions policy and the close 
relationships with the nearby high schools may ac- 
count for this. Off-campus tutorial programs are also 
not as well developed in the Junior Colleges nor are 
community involvement projects by the students. How- 
ever, the major proportion of disadvantaged students 
attending college in California are enrolled in the 
Junior Colleges. The Junior College counseling, reme- 
dial, and instructional programs are, by and large, 
particularly suited to aiding such students once they 
are enrolled in the Junior College. 

Greater awareness of the need for financial assist- 
ance to students from disadvantaged areas needs to 
be developed. More extensive contact with parents of 
such students, while they are still in junior high and 
high school, also needs to be developed. The system- 
atic development and funding of learning laboratories 
needs attention and evaluation. Nevertheless, the role 
of the Junior Colleges appears to be the crucial one 
in California provisions for increasing opportunities 
in higher education for disadvantaged students. 



SECTION V 

THE INDEPENDENT CALIFORNIA COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 



Many of indepijndent colleges and nniversitites 
in California have also taheii an active part in in- 
creasing opportunities in ligher education for dis- 
advantaged youth. During tlie past year, particularly, 
a number of new prograios have been instituted in the 
independent colleges and uaiversities. In several of 
the colleges, scholarship opportunities have increased 
and six have exercise! leadership in the development 
•of the Upward Bound programs. All of the forty-nine 
independent colleges and universities which are mem- 
bers of the Association of Independent California Col- 
leges and Universities responded to the questionnaire. 

For the most part, the independent colleges and 
universities do not make special exceptions to “normal 
ad^sions requirements.” However, several of the 
private colleges report that their normal admissions 
requirements allow e.meptions on the basis of judg- 
ment of the admissions officer. 

RECRUITMENT OF SOCIO-ECONOMICALLY 
DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS 

MUls College has received help from high school 
counselors, welfare agencies, and “other key people 
in Oakland” in recruiting disadvantaged students to 
the college. In addition. Mills actively recruited 
candidates for its Freshman class of 1965-66 in half 
a dozen cities with the help of counsi"^lors in schools 
with a high proportion of socio-economically disadvan- 
taged youth. Seven students ultimately enrolled at 
Mills in a class of 216. In 1966—67, although no 
special recruitment program -p^^as followed, a total of 
eight students out of an entering class of about 214 
could be described as socio-economically disad- 
vantaged. In both groups several students had mar- 
ginal admissions credentials by Mills standards, 
but in only two instances in the first group and one 
in the second was there a significant exception to 
“normal” requirements with respect to College Board 
scores and high school recoids. 

Ocddentdl College has activel.v recruited students 
from among Negro and Mexican -American ethnic 
groups. The college reports. 

It is widely recognized that standard tests com- 
monly in use have a significant ethnic and social 
bias. Accordingly the scores of students from 
these groups are considered on a different basis 
than are those from other socio-economic groups. 
Class standing is considered to be of greater impor- 
tance than are test scores for these students. The 
recruitment of minority group students has been 
carried on both through visitation to selected high 



schools by admission ofScers and by distributing a 
special flyer entitled “Minority Groups Scholarship 
Program.” 

Stanford University admissions ofiSce reported that 
one member of the staff is assigned the responsibiliiy 
of supervising minority group recruiting and visits a 
number of predominantly Negro or Mexiean-Ameri- 
ean high schools each year. “Minmty group students 
are in many eases admitted with lower academic re- 
quirements than would be expected from other appli- 
cants. Our freshman elassea "these days average 
between two and four per cent Negro students.” 

Golden Gate College has a Cooperative Education 
Project, ^onsored by the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Hidueation, that has been in operation for 
the past year. The March 1966 report on thisi pro- 
gram indicates “recruitment must be done on a one- 
to^ne basis.” Although the project has become 
fairly well known throughout the community, “there 
K a great hesitanee on the part of members of minor- 
ity groups to voluntarily apply.” 

University of Redlands reported that most contacts 
for recruitment are made through high schools. About 
^teen exceptions were made this year to the admis- 
sions requirements based primarily on counselor 
recommendations, interviews, and also high school 
records. 

University of the Pacific has established a program 
in cooperation with the local junior college to seek 
students “who would not normally continue to a four 
year college or university.” 

^ ^e University of San Francisco has established a 
liaison with high schools in disadvantaged areas of 
San Francisco and recruited students by employing 
many of them full-time for a pre-freshman su.mmer 
work study program. 

Pomona College gh special consideration to mi- 
nority group students and socio-economically dis- 
advantaged youth in applying College Board test 
si-andards and other objective criteria for admission. 
Pomona College students established a “Committee on 
Human Eelr’ ns” which has aided in the recruitment 
program. 

Whittier College reported. 

Each year between six and ten students of Mexi- 
ean-Ameriean or Negro descent have been re- 
cruited and admitted to "Whittier College with 
special consideration given their College Board test 
scores and their academic record from high school. 



At the Vniveristy of Santa Clara, the director of 
admissions has been concentrating on lower in- 
come Mexican-American families in the San Jose 
area. The University has accepted approximately ten 
students foi 196&-1967 on the basis of strong recom- 
mendations from the high school counselors even 
though the regular admissions standards were not 
met. 

San Francisco College for 'Women has established 
preliminary contact with principals and coun- 
selors in high schools in disadvantaged areas and 
has made exceptions to the usual admissions stand- 
ards for students from such areas and arranged for 
them to spread more difficult lower division required 
courses over a longer period of time. 

Claremont Men*s College normally has ten or 
twelve Negro or Mexican-American male students 
who are awarded scholarships and admitted in spite 
of lower College Board scores if necessary. 

Many of the independent colleges and universitites 
reported that students from disadvantaged areas are 
sought as a part of the normal recruitment contacts 
of the institution. The total number of such students 
reported, however, is a small portion of the total 
student bodies represented. A statewide emphasis on 
recruitment at the junior high school level would aid 
the independent colleges and universities as weU as the 
public segments of higher education. 

OFF-CAMPUS TUTORIAL PROJECTS 

The independent colleges and univeT’sities in the 
metropolitan areas have more often developed off- 
campus tutorial programs than those colleges more re- 
moved from large cities. Altogether eighteen of the 
independent colleges and universities have reported 
some off-campus tutorial programs. 

The University of Southern California operates 
eight different tutorial projects primarily in the 
"Watts area of Los Angeles. These involve from jfifteen 
to fifty tutors and the same number of students work- 
ing on a one-to one relationship. During the past year 
about three hundred tutors were involved in the pro- 
gram for an average of three hours per week. The pro- 
gram was encouraged by the Office of the Dean of 
Students and coordinated by the student body. 

Marymount College also organized a tutoring pro- 
gram in the Watts area. Approximately twelve to 
fifteen students spent an hour and a half per week 
tutoring children in the fourth, fiLfth, and sixth 
grades. Two children were assigned to each tutor. 

Pepperdine GoUege established a tutorial program 
two years ago. The tutoring is done by college seniors 
working with elementary school children in the south- 
west Los Angeles area. 

The Human Relations Council at Pomona College 
has a continuing off-campus tutorial program in the 
East Barrio. The Pomona students have also partici- 
pated in summer tutorial programs in the Bast 



Los Ajugeles area. Over one hundred Pomona college 
students have been involved in these programs. 

Dominican College of San Bafael reported that stu- 
dent volunteers take regular assignments for study 
hours, recreation periods, and tutorials in schools in 
Marin County. 

Loyola University of Los Angeles has eighty under- 
graduate students working in a tutorial program. 
This represents 5.6% of the undergraduate enrollment 
at Loyola. 

The community service hoard at Immaculate jl. rt 
College coordinates the tutoring efforts of forty 
college students who help approximately one hundred 
fifteen elementary and secondary pupils in ten Los 
Angeles schools, both public and Catholic. 

Pasadena College and Claremont Men*s College also 
participate in off-campus tutorial programs. 

Occidental College has a variety of tutoring pro- 
grams for elementary and high school students. These 
are sponsored by student groups under the super- 
vision of a committee in the student government struc- 
ture of the college. Approximately ten per cent of the 
student body — almost one hundred fifty students — 
have been involved in these programs during the 
past year. 

The University of Santa Clara initiated a program 
in October 1965 to provide tutors for students in the 
Alviso area. Thirty Santa Clara University students 
are active in this program. 

The Student Christian Association at La Yeme 
College has sponsored a tutorial program at the David 
and Margaret Home for children. Both elementary 
and high school children have benefited from this 
work. 

Stanford Univer&lty has an extensive tutorial pro- 
gram involving more than two hundred Stanford stu- 
dents in the East Palo Alto area. 

University of Pacific reported that a number of its 
students have been active in tutorials in the South 
Stockton Project. This project has included work with 
children at the elementary and secondary levels. The 
Pacific Student Association and the campus TMCA 
and YWCA have been involved. 

Students at the University of Bedlands have a 
tutorial program developed under the auspices of the 
Christian Activities Council. “About thirty to thirty- 
five college students benefit in this program.” 

Mount St. Mary’s has had a tutorial program for 
the past two years. Thirty students teach weekly at 
Roosevelt elementary school in Venice. 

At Mills College a “core of volunteer tutors” is 
available for work in local public schools.* 

Students at San Francisco College for "Women con- 
d. 'ted four afterschool study halls as a part of the 

• 1.. jubsequent information Dean Mary Woods Bennett reported ; 
“About 20-25 students work each year. In addition, in 
1966-66 a few students carried on an activity program foi: 
36 junior high school students in a church youth group unde:.* 
the direction of the College Chaplain." 
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Students Western Addition Project. A tutorial pro- 
gram as well as special after-school classes are also 
sponsored by students from the college in the Haight- 
Ashb ury district. Altogether one hundred girls from 
the college are involved in these projects. 

Pacific College reported tutorial opportunities 
have been organized for fifteen disadvantaged stu- 
dents. 

Several of the independent colleges indicate that 
they anticipate an expansion of college student in- 
volvement in ofE-eampus tutorial and community serv- 
ice projects next year. 

ON-CAMPUS STUDENT SERVICES 

The independent colleges and universities provide 
considerable on-campus aid to disadvantaged students 
once they are admitted. The residence programs with 
the resident counselors provide immediate and undif- 
ferentiated counseling for everyday problems of the 
student. Considerable attention is given by the inde- 
pendent colleges and universities to financial aid for 
disadvantaged students. It appears that scholarships 
and tuition grants are much more extensive in the 
independent colleges and universities than in the pub- 
lic segments. 

Financial Aid. The forms of financial aid pro- 
vided by the independent colleges and universities 
are concentrated in three categories : scholarships, tui- 
tion grants or grants-in-aid, and work-study programs. 
More than half of the independent colleges and uni- 
versities have federally sponsored Work-Study Pro- 
grams available this year. See Table 7. Both the num- 
ber of colleges and the number of federal work 
study positions, however, will increase for 1966-1967. 
A large number of the independent colleges and uni- 
versities indicate the availability of special college- 
sponsored work-study programs which provide serv- 
ices to the colleges as well as income to the students. 

Several of the colleges report extensive scholarship 
programs. Occidental College has for several years in- 
vested a significant portion of its scholarship budget 
in students whose financial needs are very great. 
President Gilman reported that the recipients of this 
scholarship budget include representatives of all 
ethnic groups and are “given to students of academic 
promise regardless of racial origin.” The Rocke- 
feller Foundation has granted the college $275,000 
to be applied, over a seven-year period beginning in 
1964, to the scholarship budget. Occidental is one of 
seven colleges in ohe United States — ^the only one in 
California — ^to receive this sum. In the spring of 1966, 
Occidental received a second grant of $275,000 to con- 
tinue the program for an additional three years. In 
addition, the college has scholarship funds for two 
or three “young Negro men who have begun their 
education at a junior college, to complete their pro- 
grams at Occidental.” There is also $30,000 available 



in the current academic year for assistance to young 
women from “all segments of the soeio-eeonomieaUy 
disadvantaged in our society.” This money is spent 
to assist girls in several ways. For some, it helps to 
finance completion of their high school careers; ioT 
others, it means sehola’*ships for work beyond ^gh 
school. The money for high school students m given 
by the college to high school administrators for dis- 
tribution “to needy and deserving students.” The stu- 
dents so assisted “are not selected because they are 
potential candidates for admission to Occidental 
but simply because they are found to be worthy of 
assistance by the high school counselors and prin- 



cipals.” 

San Francisco College for Women has a propam 
called Competitive Special Area Scholarships. Under 
this program $76,000 is committed for the academe 
year to provide financial aid for disadvmxag^ stu- 
tots It is provided specifically to “enable students 
with a weaker general background to compete more 
favorably.” An additional scholarship is offered tor 
leadership.” In many instances the regular interviews 
and tests are supplemented mth auditims and meet- 
ings in determining the recipients for these seholar- 

TABLE 7 

Number of Students Participating in Work-Study Programs 
^ iJI the Independent California Colleges and Universities, 

1965-66 

Students Involved 



College 



140 



Azusa Pacific College g 

Biola College -- 7 , ^ 

California Lutheran College „ 

California Western University 

Cla?emont^Sate” S'ehool and University Center 15 

College of Notre Dame ^ 

Golden Gate_ College 

Harvey Mudd College 

Immaculate Heart College 

La Sierra Colley 

Loyola University 

Marymount College 01 

Monterey Institute of Foreign Studies 

Mount St. Mary’s College — 

Northrop Institute of Technology 

Occidental College 

Pacific College 

Pacific Union College “ 

Pasadena College 

Pitzer College — ^ 

Pomona College -- 

Saint Mary’s College *0 

San Francisco College for Women 250 

Southern California College ^ 

Stanford University 75 

University of the Pacific ^ 

University of Redlands ^ 

University of San Diego, College for Men 60 

University of San Francisco 85 

University of Santa Clara — " 

University of Southern California 60 

Westmont College 70 

Whittier College 76 



1 Funds for 1966-1967. 

• One hundred in the fall of 1966. 

•Eighty in the fall of 1966. 

•Funds for 1966-1967. 

® Combines government and college work-study programs. 
•Two hundred in 1966-1967. 
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President DuBridge of 
Technology reported, 



California Institute of 



We have always had our doors open to students of 
any economic level or from any part of the country 
provided only that they could qualify for admis- 
sion. Our scholarship funds are adequate to cover 
needy cases, and we do have many students who 
can expect no help at aU from their families. 



Monterey Institute^ of Foreign Studies notes the 
^ailability of the Bing Crosby Loan Fund and the 
Ford Foundation Scholarship Fund among its finan- 
cial aids. 

^ University of Santa Clara has a series of univer- 
sity-financed scholarships ($15,000 for 1965-1966) 
which are assisting Negro students at Santa Clara. 
Ten Negro students are presently benefiting from this 
fund. 

Saint Mary’s College offers five full time tuition 
scholarships for disadvantaged students. 

Pacific Union College reported $12,000 in scholar- 
ships given by the college each year that are designed 
particularly for socio-economically disadvantaged stu- 
dents. 

Kobert M. Eosenzweig, Associate Dean of the Grad- 
uate Division at Stanford University, reported. 

We have no financial aid program particularly for 
socio-economically disadvantaged students, but this 
is a matter of little concern, since nearly every stu- 
dent admitted from any background is given finan- 
cial assistance if need is indicated. To the best of my 
knowledge, no minority student admitted to Stan- 
ford University for the past seven years has failed 
to receive financial aid, if financial need was shown 
by the College Scholarship Service. 



Mills College has a program whereby a small num- 
ber of students admissible as freshmen by the usual 
criteria, but from a “socio-economic level which would 
not ordinarily consider application to Mills, are given 
financial aid that is more generous than usual for 
Mills scholarship recipients.” 

In addition to the Upward Bound Program for' 
1966-67, Mills CoUege has lifted the ceding on aid 
to an individual student, “and scholarships to cover 
full expenses for 1966-67 have been awarded to 18 
students, including the eight disadvantaged ones who 
could never have been encouraged to come to Mills 
under former regulations limiting amount of financial 
aid available for any one student. ” 

Survey Mudd College reported, “All students who 
meet College Scholarship Service criteria for need 
are provided assistance.” 

St. John’s College also reported that it has “a pol- 
icy that ay deserving young man can be educated 
there even if he has no money. 

The Board of Trustees at San Luis Rey College 
grants full scholarships to all in need. 
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Pomom College said, 

-^though no special scholarships are set aside for 
the disadvantaged, generous assistance is available 
and most of these students will receive tuition, room 
and. board, and required fees. Some will receive 
additional aid if needed. 

_ The I^resident of "Whittier College reported that 
tue coUege has allocated a certain portion of its budget 
to assist disadvantaged students by scholarships and 
employment. 

At the University of San Fra/ncisco, forly-six stu- 
dents have been awarded Service Scholarships. These 
scholarahips afford an opportunity for socio-economi- 
cally disadvantaged students to work for part of 
their edueationai expenses. This program will be ext 
panded to sixty students in 1966. 

Many of the independent colleges indicate that in 
their regular scholarship program consideration of 
need is an important factor which allows a larger 

share of the funds to be awarded to disadvantaged 
students. 

FUTURE PRO©RAMS PLANNED FOR SOCIO- 
ECONOMICALLY DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS 

Independent colleges and universities have taken 
^e lead in California in developing the Upward 
Bound programs. While the programs differ in detail, 
they fit within the framework directed by the United 
States Office of Economic Opportunity. The programs 

wiU bepn m the summer of 1966 but include foUow- 
up during the year. 

^ Occidental College and Mills College had some ini- 

program in" the summer of 
1965. Their experience and reports have aided in the 
evelopment of a major nationwide program to re- 
crmt and prepare disadvantaged students for college 
work. At Occidental College in the summer of 1966 
one hundred high school juniors will participate. All 

will come from disadvantaged families in Los Angeles 
County. 

Maryniount^ College will invite fifty girls to live on 
campus for eight weeks during the summer of 1966 
The mornings wiU be spent in classes in linguistics* 
reading, ^ literaiare, expression, mathematics-science’ 
world affairs, and personality workshop. In the after- 
noons electives will be available in art, crafts, cloth- 
ing, dance, theater arts, and physical education activi- 
ties. Additional hours are to be filled with lectures, 
movies, discussion groups, and trips to points of in- 
terest fro > Santa Barbara to San Diego. These special 
trips will include the theater, concerts, museums and 
art galleries, as well as other points of recreational 
interest. Ten Marymount College students will act 
as counselors and tutors to the Upward Bound stu- 
dents. Scholarships will cover all expenses and include 
a small weekly allowance for each of the fifty girls. 



The Mills College Upward Bound program is also an 
eight-week summer program, with follow-up activi- 
ties at least twice a month during the school year. 
One hundred students will be included. The program 
will provide work in music, creative writing, dance, 
drama, pottery, painting and drawing, and biology, 
as well as discussion groups and classes in literature, 
natural science, and social sciences. Many of the stu- 
dents will be drawn from the Oakland area. All will 
be from families whose incomes meet the United States 
Office of Economic Opportunity income requirements. 
Pomona College is planning the development of an 




program [which] includes academic year tutorials and 
medical school surdmer program ...” 

Vniversity of Santa Clara plans to concentrate on 
offering assitance to low income Negro and Mexiean- 
American students. The University reports, however, 
that restricted funds “will perhaps limi to aiding 
such students who reside within commuting distance 
of the university.” 

The University of Sam Francisco has established an 
“Urban Life Institute” which intends to serve “these 
youths and those in the community by strengthening 
resources and developing new ones.” 

University of Bedlands is sponsoring an Upward 
Bound program for forty students in summer 1966. 
This program will be continued for eight weeks with 
a follow-up during the academic year 1966-1967. 
Golden Gate College plans to establish a special 



freshmen with emphasis on remedial English, mathe- 
matics, and physical science. Other plans for the near 
future at Golden Gate include the addition of a part 
time person to the staff to “identify youth from so- 
cio-eeonomieally disadvantaged baekgroun^, to coun- 
sel them regarding their college education, to ^ en- 
courage them if they have the ability to continue 
their education, and to inform them of all oppor^m- 
ties in higher education for socio-economically disad- 
vantaged youths.” Golden Gate College is also devel- 
oping a full scale cooperative Education Program sim- 
ilar to that established at Antioch College. Golden 
Gate is continuing to receive support from the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education for its work in this 

area. 

SUMMARY 

It is clear from a review of this survey that a major 
contribution toward increasing opportumties in 
higher education for disadvantaged students is being 
made by the independent colleges and universities in 
California. Nevertheless, while some of the independ- 
ent colleges are playing leadership roles in develop- 
ing opportunities for such students, a number of the 
independent colleges do not report action commen- 
surate with their potential. The significance of the 
leadership role of several of the independent colleges 
-universities can be seen, however, in the fact that 
six out of seven Upward Bound programs in summer 
1966 are sponsored by independent colleges and uni- 
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SELECTED OUT-OF-STATE INSTITUTIONS 



Deciding whieh out-of-state institutions to select 
for this aspect of the study wus not difficult. The IJni- 
Yersity of Wisconsin and New York Unviersity 
have both taken leadership >5 in the development of 
programs to increase opportuinites in higher educa- 
tion for disadvantaged youth. The State of Illinois 
is developing a three-segment system of higher educa- 
tion modeled along lines of that in California, and 
the Chicago City Junior Colleges and the Community 
Colleges in New York are among the few junior 
■ccUeges outside of California that approximate the 
development of the California Junior Colleges. There 
appears to be no system of state colleges developed as 
yet that would be comparable to the California State 
College system. 

The University of Wisconsin, New York Univer- 
sity, the Loop Junior College in Chicago, and Bronx 
Community College in New York have l 3 een visited. 
Students and faculty have been interviewed m each 
of these institutions. The program and ^classes were 
\)bserved, and the written material and evaluation, 
where available, were examined. Written informa- 
tion from a number of other out-of-state institutions 
has also been re^newed. 

UMIVERSiTY OF WISCONSIN 

The University of Wisconsin has a special Insti- 
tute of Human Eolations whieh published in 1965 
a Blue Print for Action iy Universities. Participants 
in the Inter-University conferences on the Negro 
wrote this pamphlet. Preliminary conferences were 
held at Wayne State University and the University 
of Michigan during 1963 at the invitation of the !Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Equal Employment Opportu- 
nities. In February of 1964, sixty delegates from 
twelve universities and colleges in the midwest met 
to discuss the Negro in higher education. The 
delegates reached a consensus on several recom- 
mendations, and emphasized that providing expand- 
ing educational opportunities requires action at 
every level of instruction from pre-ldndergarten to 
post-graduate training. The delegates agreed. 

The basic commitment of higher education in 
America must be to the fullest possible develop- 
ment of the talents «'f tnose individuals able to make 
use of highei vidueation. Whatever blocks ths.t devel- 
opment should be repugnant to the university, 
whether it is inadequate knowledge, poor teaching, 
or socio-eultural patterns different .froia those 
of the larger society. 



While the focus of the eonferencb was on the Negro, 
it was recognized that “innovations in education 
which can be anticipated with full integration of edu- 
cation will mean higher level of educational excellence 
for all, with the entire nation the beneficiary.” 

On the subject of needed help for prospective col- 
lege students, this group recommended that colleges 
and universities should : 

1. Make admissions requirements more flexible in 
order to gWe full opportunity to those who are 
not proper r indentified by traditional screen- 
ing instrumt 

2. KevxdW adjnissions requirements, generally, to 
achieve a student body drawn from a variety 
of backgrounds. 

3. S^upport special pre-college training programs for 
students during the summers of their high 
school years. 

4. Increase counseling services to high school stu- 
dents who have not seen college as a goal. 

5. Identify bright Negro students and evolve spe- 
cial programs to insure their entrance into col- 
lege. 

6. Provide scholarships for students on a broad 
base and not just for those with an extremely 
high grade point average. 

7. Provide increased orientation and counseling 
services to parents of prospective college stu- 
dents. 

8. Increase the number of independent study pro- 
grams of all types and encourage wider use of 
programmed instruction. 

9. Provide adequate facilities to those who, because 
of their nome environments, find '' difficult to 
study. 

10. Place special emphasis on the identification, re- 
cruitment, and training of students for engineer- 
ing sciences, business, and government service 
careers while not neglecting or discouraging 
those who aspire to the traditional fields of teach- 
ing, social service, medicine, or liberal arts. 

11. Develop college related remedial and enrich- 
ment reading programs, as well as special “how 
to study techniques” to increase the students’ 
chances of attaining success in college. 

12. Provide special training and programs to assist 
students in passing college entrance examinations 
and develop the art of me''ting, with eonfiderct, 
special scholarship examinations and interviews. 
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13. Engage in student exchange programs, espe- 
cially with predominantly Negro colleges in the 
South. 

In August of 1964 the University of Wisconr’i ■du»- 
lished a progress report on the role of the University 
in equalizing opportunites for the disadvantaged. The 
report included a description of several major proj- 
ects. The EockefeUer Foundation through Educa- 
tional Services Incorporated supported one project 
with a $75,000 grant to conduct a Eefresher Institute 
in Mathematics for faculty members representing forty 
predominantly Negro institutions in the South. The 
University of Wisconsin also received a $300,000 grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation to finance a two-year 
faculty exchange between the University of Wiscon- 
sin and three predominantly Negro institutions — 
Texas Southern University, North Carolina College 
at Durham, and Agricultural and Technical College 
of North Carolina. 

The University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee initiated 
a program to identify bright youngsters from 
disadvantaged areas within the city who had not 
previously planned to attend college. With a founda- 
tion grant of $30,000 from the Johnson Foundation, 
$30,000 from the Marshall Field Foundation, $10,000 
from an anonymous Milwaukee foundation, and 
$30,000 from the University, this experimental pro- 
gram identified thirty-seven youngsters. Some interest- 
ing statistics reported by the University of Wiscon- 
sin are available. Out of a Madison student body of 
24,000 during the 1963-64 scl ^ol year, less than 100 
were Negro students— both graduate and under- 
graduate. At the University of Wisconsin-Mil- 
waukee a total enrollment of 10,000 included an esti- 
mated 75 Negro students — ^this despite the fact that 
there were 74,000 Negroes in the City of Milwaukee. 

One-third of the initial group for this project was 
white j two-thirds were Negro. The students were se- 
lected near the end of their junior year in high 
school after a variety of tests, and with full ap- 
proval of their parents. They enrolled in special 
summer session classes, devoted mostly to English. 
During their senior year in high school they received 
special counseling and participated in special classes 
to prepare them for college. Following graduation, 
they attended another summer session on complete 
scholarships and enrolled in the University in the 
fall. 

In cooperation with the Milwaukee Public School 
System, a tutoring progi*am on a student-to-student 
basis has been developed and study halls staffed for 
after school hours to provide additional study help 
to disadvantaged students. A pilot program for 
parents of socio-economically disadvantaged stu- 
dents has also been undertaken. The University also 
has a program for identification^ recruitment, and 
extra preparation for Indian students from Wiscon- 
sin. 



The University Wisconsin-Milwaukee has 
taken a leadership role in working with the Insti- 
tute of Human Eolations to develop many programs 
xor adults in disadvantaged sections of Milwaukee. 
This program offers study in home economics, youth 
development, and leadersMp training. The University 
also participates in a program to organize fifty 
blocks in the inner core of Milwaukee with the view 
that the political action resulting from this would 
also increase the motivation of students to further 
education. Most of the block workers are parents with 
children in schools in the attendance area of one 
junior high school. With the help of the assistant prin- 
cipal and the principal of the junior high school 
and the cooperation of the University of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee, those children who have school problems, 
particularly reading problems, are identified. The 
block workers go to the child’s home and arrange 
for him to get to one of three study centers. The 
study centers are staffed v ith University students and 
other adult volunteers. In addition to this, the 
mothers meet with the University Extension Service 
to get information on financial aid, opportunities for 
college, and other remedial services that are available 
for their children. The mothers, serving as block work- 
ers on a door-to-door, neighbor-to-neighbor basis, give 
this information to the parents and the children who 
live in their neighborhood. The object is to increase the 
knowledge the families of junior high students have 
about the possibilities for college entrance, to see 
that courses are taken that would enable the young- 
ster to be able to get into college, and to provide help 
for improving basic academic ski^. 

The Inner Core project of the University con- 
ducted a survey of 300 families in the summer of 
1965 to determine what the disadvantaged area fam- 
ilies themselves thought was the most serious educa- 
tional problem they faced. Interviews with a number 
of the block workers, supervisors, and the project di- 
rectors who participated in the survey indicated two 
major concerns. The first problem reported con- 
sistently by the workers was the lack of reading 
ability. Ai^ expressed that this was a maj^'r barrier, a 
distinct handicap, in the view of these families. Second, 
the families had no information about the possibil- 
ities for financial support for the student to enter col- 
lege. In many instances, when asked about the 
possibility of more education for their children, they 
said that they would like it, but they didn’t see 
how they could support it financially. 

The assistant principal of the junior high school 
directed the school aspects of the program. He asked 
for a special remedial program for sixty of the young- 
sters for the summer of 1965 ; this was organized with 
help from the University. He reported, however, that 
the perce"+age of junior high students that increased 
their reading ability substantially as a result of the 
program was very low, even though there was a full- 



time professional teacher and two aids for each of 
the classes which met for a six-week period, five days 
a week. Other benefits accrued from the program, 
particularly in the realm of motivation for the stu- 
dent. Nevertheless, the director felt that remedial 
efforts at the junior high level have a very low per- 
centage of return. 

This Community Action Program in klilwaukee 
has also established centers for creative arts expe- 
riences in three of the neighborhood churches. The 
creative arts classes proved to be very popular with 
students. The volunteer teachers report tnat members 
of some tough gangs attended regularly and partici- 
pated successfully. The accepting atmosphere of the 
creative arts teaching made it possible for some of 
the volunteers, who generally were not from minority 
groups, to establish communication with the sixiy-five 
to ninety students — particularly with the older ones 
— who were coming to the center. These same volun- 
teers supported an additional program in reading and 
set up special Saturday reading tutorials for such 
students, because of the large proportion of students 
who expressed a need for reading help. 

The efforts of the University of Wisconsin to 
improve opportimities for disad\ antaged students are 
comprehensive and vital. At this point, it appears that 
the barrier to further success includes i.he problem 
of overcoming the language arts deficiencies of dis- 
advantaged students. 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

Another university with an extensive program for 
work with the disadvantaged is New York Univer- 
sity; it has a comprehensive public service program. 
One of the most ambitious projects is entitled APEX, 
a program for excellence in urban teacher educa- 
tion. Sixty Negro, Puerto Kican, aud lower-class 
white high school graduates from the slums of New 
York City who have just graduated from a general 
curriculum with no hope of professional careers, ac- 
cording to the directors of this program, were 
brought to New York University in a radical de- 
parture in teacher education. They are to be paired, 
housed, and trained with six^ ‘Peace Corps 
types” to become teachers. 

The students were selected in the spring from two 
high schools in disadvantaged areas of New York. 
After a special training summer program on campus 
and at New York University Camp, fifty-nine out 
of the original sixty students enrolled at New York 
University in the fall of 1965. During the fall semes- 
ter the students had two credit courses and three 
nx'n-credit courses. The group of fifty-nine students 
was divided into three groups — a high, middle, and 
low achievement group. The level of work required 
was adjusted to the achievement level of the students. 
All of the students were brought on campus and 
housed at one of the campus hotels. All of the students 



have a Work-Study position and receive room, board, 
and a tuition scholarship for five years. 

With the help of the pre-college program, the 
students in this Project APEX wiQ he able to complete 
four years of academic work in five years, suc- 
cessfully meeting the normal requirements for gradu- 
ation. The Office of Economic Opportunity has con- 
tributed $300,000 toward this project. This is one of 
twelve pilot “Upward Bound” programs supported 
by the Office of Economic Opportunity this year. 

Several observations can be made of this program 
at this point. First, the students themselves are en- 
thusiastic about the program. Over half of them do 
not consider themselves culturally deprived. Most of 
them feel they would have made it to college one 
way or another, though, with greater difficulty, 
whether they were included in APEX or not. They 
do agree, however, that the complete financial aid 
package that is included with the project and the 
prestige of acutaUy moving to the University has 
helped them. In many cases, their parents have pro- 
vided some additional support or moved the 
family residence in order to help the student when he 
returns home on weekends. Several students gave 
ill'-istrations to show that they were college-bound 
material, even apart from the project. One talked 
about the cultural background, including music 
and plays provided for him by his father. Another 
commented on the reading material he received from 
his mother. Still another reported that he and his 
parents have always planned for him to be a minister. 

The students’ academic success during the fall 
semester was mixed. Most of them agreed that they 
needed to spend more time studying. Some rules were 
changed with the help of the residence assistants. 
These are graduate students serviug as residence 
assistants for each six or seven APEX students. The 
resulting change in rules required that the students 
mrst be in their rooms studying from 8-10 p.m. week 
nights. The students resented this restriction. They 
felt it really takes more time than two hours to study, 
and they needed even more time with the graduate 
assistants available to help them with tutoring. 

Nevertheless, the APEX students are enthusiastic 
about their experiences, and many of them men- 
tioned that their sights have been raised. They be- 
lieve the possibilities of success in college are greatly 
enhanced by this program, and the staff members 
are also very hopeful about the project. A good 
deal of flexibility in changing the rules is exhibited 
as the staff gets more experience with the program. 
Four courses are being taught in this program solely 
for these studenis — writing, speech, social sciences, 
and biological sciences. These courses are intended 
to help bring the APEX students up to a beginning 
college level. During the next two years they will take 
p. gradually increa'ing proportion of regular classes, 
so that by the time they are juniors, they will be tak- 



ing a full load of University credit courses. Their 
fourth and fifth years Tvill be academically the 
same as aU other New York University teacher educa 
tion r-tudents. 

Each APEX student is provided special medical- 
dental help, educational counseling, and psychiatric 
help, as needed, at the expense of the program. Judg- 
ing from the planning, financial support, staff, and 
students’ attitudes, at this time, the project should be 
very successful. An. observation in a special English 
class in which the students had prepared some of 
their own poetry was very encouraging. This was the 
upper ability group of the fifty-nine APEX stu- 
dents I their performance was certainly equivalent 
to many English classes at the freshman level. Much 
of the credit for this achievement was obviously due 
to the superior teaching ability of the professor, but 
the background of the students, the special tutoring, 
and the feeling of confidence the students had built 
up also contributed to the excellent writing produced. 

There are other programs less inclusive than this 
one, supported by Upward Bound as pilot projects 
throughout the country. Institutions that are in- 
volved at this time include Western Washington State 
College and a group of colleges serviced through Ed- 
ucational Services Incorporated — Howard Univer- 
sity, Dillard University, Fisk University, Texas South- 
ern University, Webster College, and Morehouse 
College. The other colleges in the pilot programs were : 
the University of Oregon, Independent Talent Search 
Colleges in the Northeast, Eipon College, Columbia 
University, New Mexico Highlands, Tennessee Agri- 
cultural and Industrial State Collegi, Florida Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, and College of the 
Ozarks. No California college or university was in- 
cluded in this program. 

Seton HaU University, in Newark, New Jersey, ran 
a six-week pre-coUege Head Start Program for 105 
students from economically disadvantaged sections of 
the city. The program offered remedial reading, 
English express’ "n, mathematics, music appreciation, 
sculpture classes, trips to New York theaters, and sim- 
ilar activities. The University plans to expand the pro- 
gram in the summer of 1966. No follow-up has yet 
been made of the students who entered college. 

The University of Pennsylvania and Lincoln Uni- 
versity in Pennsylvania carried on a similar project. 
The University ^f Pennsylvania set up a Counselor 
Institute to help guidance workers to work with stu- 
dents from low income backgrounds. They concen- 
trated on vocational guidance, college entrance re- 
quirements, and financial aid information. The plan is 
to have the students who are now in the program 
attempt to complete their four-year college program 
in five years, taking twelve semester credits of regu- 
lar courses and six credits of remedial work as they 
progress. 



During these pile!, stages of the Upward Bound 
program, 2,061 secondary school students partici- 
pated this past year. Of these first Upward Bound 
students, 1516 are now wnroUed as college freshmen 
or special students, combining college and lemedial 
work. At this point, however, the resiuts of Up- 
ward Bound have not been systematically evaluated. 
A contract with the Institute for Sendees for Edu- 
cation in Washington calls for evaluation and pub- 
lication of the results. 

BRONX COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Another program in the New York area is centered 
at Bronx Community College; the project is en- 
titled “College Discovery Program.” This program 
was initiated during the summer of 1964 as a part 
of an experimental five-year program supported by 
funds from the New York State Legislature for the 
use of the City University of New York and two Com- 
munity Colleges — Bronx and Queensborough. This 
College Discovery Program provides for a maximum 
of 250 high school graduates of the 1964 class, equally 
divided between the two community colleges. The stu- 
dents are recommended by the high school counselors 
to the City University Ad^dsory Committee for final 
selection. Crite-*"! includes evidence of strong motiva- 
tion, qualities of leadership, and creative ability. Their 
scholastic averages would not have permitted them to 
gain admission to the college, if it were not for this 
program. Research for the program is being conducted 
by ^e Social Dynamics Research Institute of the City 
University under the direction of Dr. Kenneth B. 
Clark. The aim of the program is to provide college 
opportunity for students who might otherwise be uii- 
able to attend college. Special provisions of the pro- 
gram are as follows ; 

1. Students are considered special matriculants in 
liberal arts or other transfer curriculum leading 
to a baccalaureate program. 

2. The program is tuition free. 

3. Every attempt is made to protect the anonym- 
ity of the students. 

4. Students are required to attend the 1964 summer 
session. 

5. Students are required to follow the sar"*" regula- 
tions and standards as other students in the col- 
lege. 

6. Students attend school full time during the day. 

Before admission to the six-week summer session at 
Bronx Community College, students were required 
to take freshman placement examinations in modern 
languages, English, mathematics, and science knowl- 
edge tests. Two orientation sessions were held before 
the summer session began. Each of the 120 students 
who registered were required to take two courses ; the 
assignment was based on the student’s particular 
needs, as shown by the placement examination. Most 
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of the students were assigned tc reading improvement 
and mathematics courses, but a few took regular 
courses in the liberal arts curriculum. Each of the stu- 
dents was also provided special counseling service, 
a student center with a tutor available, and special 
individual and group testing from the Social Dy- 
namics Research Institute. 

Of the 120 students registered, 118 completed the 
196! summer program. One hundred twelve regis- 
tered for the fall 1964 semester, and 104 registered 
for the spring 1965 semester. Ninety-eight students 
completed the spring semester. Thus, for the first year 
there were twenty-two students (18%) who withdrew 
from the program for reasons of their own. Reasons 
given for withdrawal are shown in Table 8. 

TABLE 8 

Bronx Conmunity College "College Discovery Program” 
Reasons for Withdrawal of Twenty-Two Students 



Reasons Male Female 

Transfer to another college — 1 

Work 5 2 

Health ~ 4 

Psychiatric treatment 1 1 

Incapable of college work - 1 

Armed Services 4 - 

O. D. P. Stigma 1 

Not ascertained 2 - 



By November it was found that forty-el^ht out of 
the ninety-four students who participated in a survey 
had such basic needs as clothing, dental care, car 
fare, lunches, eyeglasses, and pocket money. Of the 
ninety-four students, twenty-one are employed out- 
side of the college working from twelve to thirty 
hours per week, and fourteen of these stated that 
they must contribute to family expenses from these 
earnings. The same survey showed that only a few 
of the students participated in student activities and 
campus functions. Family backgrounds indicate that 
in one-third of the homes a foreign language is spoken. 

During the summer of 1965 a second group was 
started. The school set up a special program for par- 
ents. The parents were invited with let^-"s written 
in English and in Spanish. Two different Sundays 
were set during the summer session, so that the par- 
ents could attend. Parents who did not attend the 
first meeting were sent a second card and letter say- 
ing that the school was very sorry that they had 
missed the first meeting and urging them to attend 
the second one. The students were encouraged to bring 
their parents along to these meetings. In the meeting 
the purpose of the program, the possibility for finan- 
cial aid, and the kind of program the student woul.d 
be taking was explained, both in English and in Span 
ish. Those who participate in the program feel that 
this additional attention to parents has strengthened 
the program considerably. 

On observation, the program was extremely well 
organized— one of the best from this standpoint. One 
recommendation from the director at the end of the 



first yei j was that loans be advised for more students, 
which would permit them to limit their outside em- 
plojunent responsibilities. The director also recom- 
mended that students with a grade point index below 
2.0 be encouraged to attend summer school and that 
the tutoring program begin earlier in each semester. 
The total cost of this program is considerably less 
than that of similar programs elsewhere, because 
much of the expense was borne by the regular budget 
of Community College. 

Observations were also made at Herin High School, 
which is one of the high schools included in the Col- 
lege Discovery Program. The counselor responsible 
for the program imlieated that the achievement re- 
quirements for the program are such that the students 
with reading difficulties still recognize this as their 
major barrier. He found it particularly difficult to re- 
cruit those students whose parents themselves were 
not aware of such a program and of the increased 
employment opportunities that would result from 
such additional education for their children. 

The State of New York publishes a brochure en- 
titled, “New York State Help for Your College Edu- 
cation.” It combines information on the State Uni- 
versity Program, the Community College Program, 
and the Regen jj’s College Scholarship Program. The 
loan provisions of local banking institutions is also 
presented. A number of students indicated that theii 
first knowledge of the financial feasibility of being 
able to attend college came to them as a result of a 
counselor giving them a copy of this brochure. Several 
stated that none of their neighbors and no one in 
their family had ever attended college, and none of 
them had any realistic information on what happened 
in college or what it would cost. The counselor at Herin 
High School indicated that even with recent improve- 
lents, the student-teacher load leaves little time for 
college counseling, particularly o2 otudents who are 
borderline. 

TfiE LOOP JUNIOR CCLLEGi 

Another system making provisions for disadvan- 
taged students is the City Colleges of Chicago. Two of 
these colleges, Wright Junior College and The Loop 
Junior College, provide an interesting contrast. 
Wright Junior College is in a middle or an upper- 
middle class area of the city and reports more finan- 
cial aid available than students willing tc take ad- 
vantage of it. On the othe'.* hand. The Loop Junior 
College is in the heart of Chicago’s Loop District and 
is trying to increase the percentage of success for 
many disadvantaged students who attend this college. 

The Loop Junior College has placed a good deal of 
emphasis on its Basie Program. It is similar in many 
respects to the programs in several of the California 
Junior Colleges designed for students who score in 
the lower ten per cent of entering freshmen. The ob- 
jectives of this program, according to the junior col- 



lege, are: (1) to give studcLts, v?hc from all available 
evidence are deemed incapable of .‘oUege level work, 
a program of instruction geared to the development 
of whatever potential they have^ (2) to preserve the 
standards of the regular college level course by ex- 
cluding from them students who, on all available evi- 
dence, were foredoomed to failure because of lack of 
ability or insulficient prq)arationj (3) to identify 
those students with enough potential to qualify even- 
tually for regular college programs but who, on ac- 
count of psychological problems or other to'nds of 
problems, were misappraisei by ACT, and to prepare 
such students psychologically for regular college 
work; and (4) to help students identify these aca- 
demic and vocational areas :f interest in which they 
have reasonable expectation of success. 

The Basie Program started with a group of thirty- 
three students in 1964. All of the students had a com- 
posite percentile between 1 and 6 on the ACT. By the 
end of the first trimester, twenty-eight studente re- 
mained. All of them had the following piog:am : Eng- 
lish Communication Skills, five hours : Social Sciences 
Man and His Culture, three hours; Humanities. The 
Living Arts, three hours; and Psycho.logy Personal 
and Social Adjustment, three hours. The courses are 
not intended to be preparatory for regular college 
courses but are meant to offer ‘ trairfng and expe- 
rience conducive to the development and training of 
each individual student according to his level of abil- 
ity.” The courses were taught by regular full-time 
faculty members. A special program of group and 
individual counseling was provided for each of the 
students. A series of tests, including mechanical reason- 
ing, clerical speed, and accuracy, were used to aid in 
vocational counseling. The program is planned for two 
consecutive terms. 

The retention rate of this program was consider- 
ably higher than for students with similar ability 
prior to the adoption of the program. In the words 
of the staff, however, the Basie Program must be 
evaluated eventually in terms of success or failure 
of an individual student to achieve a level of adjust- 
ment, either in additional academic work or in seek- 
ing and obtaining employment and engaging in gen- 
erally self-rewarding activities. The second year of the 
program, 1965-66, remams approximately the same, 
except that the program will be expanded to schedule 
seventy students in two groups of thirty-five each. 



The ACT percentile cutoff has now been raised to the 
tenth percentile. The students are block programmed 
to take English, Social Science, Humanities, and an 
elective oourse, followed by the Psychology of Social 
and Personal Adjustment. The courses do not carry 
transfer credit, and they are not intended to be reme- 
dial. A major emphasis of the program is to direct 
the students to appropriate employment. The coun- 
selors for the program work for employment offices 
of the state and with the Civil Service Commission. 
Both agencies help direct the students toward specific 
jobs as they complete their college programs. 

The students at The Loop Junior College sponsor 
two additional programs. One is called Operation 
Forty. Students on the dean’s honor list and mem- 
bers of Phi Theta Kappa, the honorary scholarship 
association, provide regular seminars in the transfer 
course aubjeets — ^Biology, Humanities, English, Phys- 
ical Science, and Social Science. This program is not 
based on tutoring, but on small group advice. The 
review and help with homework follows along with 
the outline of the courses taught by the instructora. 
The major device is a group discussion of the par- 
ticular day’s or week’s lecture by aU of those who are 
involved in the program under the leadership of the 
honor student. 

The second student-sponsored program is an off- 
campus tutoring project. This m designed to help dis- 
advantaged students at the junior high and high 
school level to take the proper courses while they ai’e 
in high school and help them with their homework, 
so that they are more likely to be prepared to enter 
college. 

An important contribution of The Loop Junior 
College program is the report of results so far. Of 
students in the Basie Program, only six to seven per 
cent actually succeed in a reme^al program Ikat 
would allow them to get into the transfer courses, and 
less than one percent of the original group take and 
succeed in the transfer courses. The counselors, teach- 
ers, and administrators involved in the program all 
feel that the lack of reading and writing skill is the 
major hindrance to the success of the students, and 
most agree that the proportion helped by the remedial 
aspect of the program is a very small percentage, prob- 
ably in the neighborhood of one per cent of those 
enrolled in such programs. 



SECTION Vi! 

FEDERAL, STATE At'ID FOUNDATION FINANCIAL AID* 



A ntunber of federal agencies and some California 
State organisations offer support to higher education 
to increase opportunities for disadvantaged students. 
Some private foundations have also demonstrated an 
interest in this problem. Among the most prominent 
foundations supporting such programs in higher edu- 
cation are the Ford Foundation, the Carne^e Corpo- 
ration, and the Rockefeller Foundation. 

CARNEGIE CORPORATION 

The Carnegie Corporation in its annual report for 
1965 stated in the section on Improvement of 
Educational Opportunities, 

Efforts being made by many colleges to recruit dis- 
advantaged students vdll be of no avail unless the 
student can make the grade. One of the most im- 
portant reasons for the high college drop out 
rate among this group of students is their in- 
adequate preparation in the basic subjects, English 
and Mathematics.^ 

The Carnegie Corporation supported Educational 
Services Ineorpurated, "Yirhich prepared materials in 
English and mathematics for use in such prefreshman 
courses. This Corporation also supported programs 
involving approximately 1200 high school semors 
in special Saturday classes and an intensive eight- 
week summer institute. This approach is now sup- 
ported by the United States Office of Education as 
Project Upward Bound. The Carnegie Corporation 
has also supported the program at Brandeis Uni- 
versity that is very similar to Upward Bound. This 
project provided an eight-week summer session for 
an integrated group of about thirty students who 
have been accepted for fall, 1965, entrance at Bran- 
deis, and other institutions in the Boston area. Har- 
vard, Tufts, and Boston. The curriculum at these 
sessions did not stress any particular subject for the 
student but attempted to develop his self confidence, 
ability to read, to analyze carefully, and to commu- 
nicate effectively. 

The C'^rporai’cn has also supported counseling and 
encouragement of disadvantaged students under a 
grant to the Friends Neighborhood Guild of Phfia- 
delphia. Under an intensive three year program 
funded by Carnegie and the Rockefeller Founda- 
tions, the Guild wiU counsel students who are not 
otherwise likely to continue their education. The 
counseling will include the parents and will center 
on educational opportunities available an.d prepara- 
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tion needed. It will arrange tutoring and supple- 
mentary education as needed and help the students 
apply for admission to college and for financial as- 
sistance. One important aspect of this program will 
be the training of counselors in public high schools 
for the program. 

FORD FOUNDATION 

The Ford Foundation in a booklet published July 
14. 1965, entitled “Foundations, Schools, and the Pub- 
lic Good” by Edward J. Meade Jr., reported that 
the Foundation has supported a number of programs 
for disadvantaged ^outh. Most recently the grants 
have been awarded in urban areas, such as NashviUe, 
Tennessee; Durham, North Carolina; Atlanta, 
Georgia; Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; and OaMand, Cal- 
ifornia. The Ford Foundation is attempting to de- 
velop an alternative to the “crisis approach of Federal 
legislation and grants.” The report stated. 

If one were to accept the crisis philosphy, funds 
would be spent primarily to apply existing knowl- 
edge and educational technology to problems across 
the board in all grades and for all youngsters. Such 
an approach would result in remedial and com- 
pensatory education programs. No doubt, it would 
be an improvement but it would certainly rot be a 
solution. Patching up failure does not eliminate 
the causes of failure. The school systems in these 
cities aim at doing something fundamental about 
the problems of the education of disadvantaged 

children.^ 

The Ford grants to these cities are directed to 
develop cooperative arrangements among the educa- 
iional resources of the community which include 
urha/iv universities and colleges and the school sj/s- 
terns. . . . Unfortunately, educational institutions 
in most communities have not developed a system of 
marshalling and applying their resources to solve 
emerging problems effectively and continuoudy. 
(Emphasis added.) 

The second objectiv,, of these programs is “In each of 
these cities, attempts are being made to use new coop- 
erative arrangements to reform the beginning 
years of school, not merely for the disadvantaged 
but for all.” 

ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION 

The Rockefeller Foundation published a special re- 
port in the Spring of 1965 entitled The Long Boad 
to College: A Summer of Opportunity. The report 



• See appendix for references. 
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describes the programs for disadvantaged students 
sponsored by the Rockefeller Foundation in the sum- 
mer of 1964 on the eamouses of Dartmouth, Oberlin, 
and Princeton. The Foundation provided $450,000 
a year for a period of three years, starting with the 
summer of 1964. The money was divided equally 
among the three institutions. A total of 152 stu- 
dents per year participate in the program. 

The project variti from school to school. The stu- 
dents at Princeton were required to take a science 
course, a literal .ire course, and a sculpture course. At 
Dartmouth the students were given intensive work in 
English and mathematics. Their program began at 
6 ;50 a.m. and ended at 10 :00 p.m. With the exception 
of meals, there was only one free hour. Two hours 
a day were devoted to English, two hours to mathe- 
matics, and two hours to athletics. At Oberlin stu- 
dents were required to take either mathematics or 
English and to elect either biology or social studies. 
More time was devoted at Oberlin to individual pro- 
jects in art, music, or ph 3 ^ical education. A wide range 
of field trips, special lectures, and performances were 
pT:ovided. AU three colleges included students who 
were not Negroes; all three selected students from 
high schools with help from the high school faculties. 
The Foundation report stated. 

Helping to achieve equality of opportunity is one 
of the Rockefeller Foundation’s five major in- 
terests . . . the summer programs are one important 
part of the Foundation’s total effort toward equal 
opportunities. During the past two years it has 
appropriated just about nine millior dollars for 
twenty-nine institutions similarly interested in en- 
larging educational opportunities for Negro and 
other disadvantaged students. (Emphasis added.)® 

FEDERAL AID 

Of course, the largest source of funds for public 
support of institutions is the federal government. A 
large number of different acts, grants, and programs 
are now available to support college programs de- 
signed to improve educational opportunities' for dis- 
advantaged children. During the past few months, 
a number of guides have been published to the various 
federal programs. Most recent is a publication called 
‘‘Education, an Answer to Poverty: School Programs 
Which May Be Eligible for Federal Aid.” This book- 
let, published jointly by the United States OjBSee of 
Education and the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
gives some relevant examples of the kinds of pro- 
grams that are supported under several of the acts. 
For example, under Special College Orientation Pro- 
grams, the agencies state. 

In coping with the problems of disadvantaged stu- 
dents, most of an educator’s effort is directed toward 
preparing a maximum number of students for em- 
ployment after lea\ung high school. This effort 



may obscure the national urgency for identifying 
every undermotivated and every underachieving 
student who through especially intensive and dedi- 
cated attention may be lifted to college eligibility. 
No greater service can be performed for the dis- 
advantaged student thaji equipping him for a college 
career he might not oth rwise have.^ 

Support is described for a progi’am that provides 
for summer sessions, special Saturday classes, and 
follow-up to increase not only the likelihood that stu- 
dents from disadvantaged areas would enter college 
but that they would be successful when they get 
there. Such projects ’an be supported by the Com- 
munity Action Program funded by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. They may also be supported 
under Title I, Elementary and Secondary Education 
Acts, 1965. In addition, the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity has a special program called Upward Bound, 
which will select 200 colleges to provide summer on- 
eampus programs for about 25,000 eleventh grade high 
school students and year round follow ups. The objec- 
tive is to increase motivation, skills and cultural back- 
ground to encourage disadvantaged students to en- 
ter higher education. 

The booklet states that some of the programs avail- 
able to students after they enter a college, particu- 
larly a junior college, can be supported by the Voca- 
tional Educational Act of 1963. Some examples of 
this include the physical science technician. 

Students completing three years of this program 
are equipped fer routine technical jobs or for en- 
rollment in a technical college. Another is a graphic 
duplication specialist. A beginners job for operators 
of small lithograph offset presses, machines, hecto- 
graph, stencil duplicators, electrostatic duplica- 
tors, paper cutters, punchers, folding machines and 
binders. Another is a two year, two hour a day 
CO arse which instructs students in normal, ph 3 ^ieal, 
mental, and emotional behavior patterns of pre- 
school children and attempts to prepare them 
to work in day-care centers, nurseries, hospitals, 
children’s institutions and private homes. 

Programs of this tj’pe may be supported under 
both the Vocational Educational Act of 1963 and 
funds from the Elementary and Secondary Ed- 
ucation Act of 1965, Title I and Title III. Similar 
training programs for disadvantaged school youth 
may also be supported under the Manpower De- 
velopment Training Act. 

Another recent publication of the United States De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education entitled “First Work of These Times : A Re- 
port to the People on Education” included a section 
devoted to aid to colleges and college students. The 
department reports that with teda^ » average family 
incame of $6,000 a year, niiiions of young people can- 
not afford to go to college. The relationship between 
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family income and college attendance is clear. “In 
1960, 78% of high school graduates whose family in- 
comes were at least $12,000 attended college while 
only 33% of students whose families earn $3,000 or less 
went on to higher education.” (page 26) Thus the 
Student Loan Program is a key provision of the Na- 
tional Defense Education and Higher Education Acts. 

The Higher Education Act permits graduate stu- 
dents to borrow up to $1,500 a year and the National 
Defense Education Act allows undergraduates up to 
$1,000 a year. The report indicates that by June, 1966, 
approximately 890,000 students at 1,700 institutions 
will have borrowed almost $800 million to finance 
their college education. But since fall, 1963, more 
than 100,000 student borrowers have applied for par- 
tial cancellation of their loans because they have be- 
come teachers. Starting in September, 1965, about 
530,000 students will borrow approximately $400 mil- 
lion for an average loan of $750 under the new guar- 
anteed student loan program. 

Finally, the College Work-Study Program is avail- 
able. It also is an effort to halt the “drain of talent 
and promise” described by President Johnson. He in- 
dicated that 100,000 high school graduates, academ- 
ically qualified to enter college, failed to do so for 
lack of money. The Work-Study Program provides 
jobs for needy students to help them finance their 
college education. They may workup to fifteen hours a 
week and full time during the summer if they have 
no classes. The definition of need is to be determined 
by the college. 

Some examination of Title II of the Social Security 
Act should be made. The new provisions in this act 
make it possible for 295,000 students ages 18-22 to 
be eligible for financial assistance. The revised act 
eliminates a former age 18 cut-off date for benefits 
for some 2.6 million children under 18 who are now 
receiving assistance. Basically, the revised act extends 
to age 21 the period of eligibility for educational ben- 
efits for full-time unmarried students attending any 
public or accredited private school, college or uni- 
versity. , , . 1 

A very brief summary of the recent federal legisla- 
tion should be helpful. The Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 has five titles. The first provides 
for payment to school districts of one-half of the 
average of the per-pupil expenses for children from 
families of an income below $2,000 per year under 
certain conditions. Title II authorizes the distribution 
of $100 million to the states for the acquisition of 
library resources, including textbooks and audiovisual 
materials. Title III provides $100 million for grants 
to local school districts for the establishment of sup- 
plementary education centers. Title TV makes an- 
other $100 million available over the next five yearn 
for regional education research training facilities. 
Title V appropriates $25 million to strengthen state 
department of education. 




The National Defense Education Act has eight ac- 
tive titles. Title I merely furnishes a guide to general 
provisions of the act. Title II authorizes approxi- 
mately $180 million for the next year for loan pro- 
grams to assist college students. Me III authorizes 
$90 million annually for federal and state matching 
programs for which local school districts may pur- 
chase equipment, materials and strengthen instruc- 
tion. Title rV provides for graduate fellowships to 
help colleges meet the need for increasing numbers 
of teachers. Title V appropriates nearly $25 million 
for matching grants to the states for support of guid- 
ance and counseling programs including training in- 
stitutes. Title VII authorizes direct grants-in-aid to 
local school districts for experimentation and develop- 
ment of education media. Title VIII has been replaced 
by the Vocational Educational Act of 1963. Title IX 
authorizes the National Science Foundation to provide 
for general science information services. Title X pro- 
vides grants for state education agencies to provide 
statistical services and Title XI provides $32 million 
annually for grants to support the operation of 
teacher-training institutes open to elementary and 
secondary school teachers. 

Another act, the Vocational Educational Act, au- 
thorizes appropriations of $177.5 million during the 
fiscal year and $225 million annually starting July 1, 
1966. Nineteen per cent of the total appropriations of 
reserves are set aside for demonstration grants. 

The Economic Opportunitj Act includes authoriza- 
tion to increase opportunities in higher education for 
disadvantaged students. The college Work-Study Pro- 
gram has been one of these. While the administra- 
tion of the program has now been turned over to the 
United States Office of Education, its authorization is 
under the Office of Economic Opportunity. The Con- 
gressional presentation for funds in April, 1965, stated 
the Work-Study Program provides part-time employ- 
ment of college and university students from low in- 
come families. On campus, jobs include dormitory and 
plant maintenance, food service, clerical work, library 
indexing, laboratory assistance and similar tasks. Off- 
campus employment is provided by agreements with 
public or private non-profit organizations which 
place students as tutors, youth workers, recreation 
leaders, community service aids, etc. 

The authorization this year provided for a new divi- 
sion of student fijrianeial aid in the Office of Education 
to provide for a coordinated administration of the col- 
lege Work-Study Program and the Student Loan pro- 
gram. This is part of the intent of providing Finan- 
cial Aid paivagmg. Title IV of the Higher Education 
Act of 1665 j designed to remove the economic bar- 
riers that could stand in the way of students getting 
into eoUoge. The combination of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act, the Higher Education Act, and the Na- 
tional Student Defense Loans increases the possibility 
of financial packaging. 
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It is possible to ^)rovide up to filty per cent of the 
student’s financial package out of educational oppor- 
tunity grants under Title IV of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act. The student may also secure financing 
through college Work-Study Programs and through 
the National Defense Student Loan Program. State 
and private non-profit organizations may also pro- 
vide loans reinsured by the federal government. Very 
low interest rates, deferment of payment of interest, 
and even forgiveness of the loan in some circum- 
stances, have been provided. Again the definition of 
need is now much more flexible, and the college 
makes the determination. 

Kingston Johns, financial aid officer at North Caro- 
lina State University, wrote in a recent article ; 

Because of limited staffs and inability to predict 
academic success for youngsters from deprived 
backgrounds, few colleges are now able to do an 
adequate job of recruiting candidates for college 
Work-Study programs. The focus is currently on 
secondary school counselors who must be responsi- 
ble for the early identification of the development 
and encouragement of latent talent. It is hoped 
that many of those students who show real prom- 
ise wiU be admitted to college with sufficient funds 
approved in each case to meet most of their ex- 
penses, once the schools and colleges mutually agree 
on the details of a cooperative venture. . . . But there 
is a definitive need for an administrative pattern in 
which a state or a relatively cohesive area in a state 
would accomplish the identification, the encourage- 
ment, the early aid guarantee, the admissions, and 
the college counseling.® 

A model is needed that could be used by states to 
produce large numbers of potentially eligible stu- 
dents, otherwise “no matter how well intentioned 
the activities of state and local governments, second- 
ary schools, social agencies, and institutions of 
higher education, could all be at cross purposes and 
the objectives of hi.^her education act could be largely 
unfulfilled.” 

Li order V* increase the effectiveness of federal 
funds, the United States Office of Education plans to 
notify colleges by March 15, 1966, of the allocations 
for the 1966-1967 academic year. This will make it 
possible then, to blend aid under Educational Oppor- 
tunity Grants, National Defense Education Act loans, 
reinsured loans, and the Work-Study Programs in time 
to encourage the student to attend with some finan- 
cial assurance at the time that he applies to the col- 
lege. 

It is easy to see why high school counselors have 
difficulty in making the provisions for financial aid 
clear to the student and his parents. Some quotations 
from a publication by the United States Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Educa- 



tion, entitled “Higher Education Act of 1965” section 
by section analysis will illustrate this point. Under 
Title rV, student assistance, starting on page 13: 

An institution which awards an educational oppor- 
tunity grant to a student under this part wiU, for 
the duration of the grant, pay to the student for 
each academic year during which he is in need of 
grant aid to pursue his course of study, an amount 
(not in excess of the lesser of $800 or one-half of 
the sum of the amount of student financial aid, ex- 
cluding assistance from Work-Study programs, pro- 
vided by the institution or by a state or private 
scholar^ip program, or not in excess of $200 more 
than such amount if the student concerned was dur- 
ing the preceding academic year in the upper half 
of his college class) to be determined by the insti- 
tution. 

Another quotation, from page 19 : 

The payment a student is entitled to have made on 
his behalf under this section will, during the period 
which precedes the repayment period of the loan, 
be equal to the total amount of the interest which 
accrues prior to the beginning of the repayment 
period, and will, during the repayment period, be 
equal to 3 per cent per annum of the unpaid prin- 
cipal amount of the loan. However, the payment 
may not exceed, for any period the amount of the 
interest, which (but for such payments) would be 
actually payable by the student, taking into con- 
sideration interest payments on his behalf for that 
period under any state or private loan insurance 
nroffram. 

* w * * 

These two quotations are not unique ; they are typical 
of much of the language in the documents. Clearly 
some direct simple explanation of the types and avail- 
ability of financial aid to disadvantaged students is 
needed. 

UPWARD BOUND 

The Upward Bound programs have been ex- 
panded through support of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity and the United Slates Office of Education. 
The Upward Bound programs are administered and 
evaluated through a private agency. Educational Serv- 
ices, Inc. Under the Upward Bound Program, up to 
two hundred students may be brought on to campus 
for a nine-week summer session. These eleventh grad- 
ers from high schools in the economically disadvan- 
taged areas are selected cooperatively by the college, 
and the high school administrators, counselors, and 
teachers. AU of tue Upward Bound programs must now 
provide some year-round follow-up of the ;tudents. 
Typically, the program includes b.jsic remedial work 
in language skills, and a heavy emphasis on cultural 
enrichment, introducticji to social issues and the col- 
lege environment with a view toward motivating the 
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student for higher education. The independent col- 
leges, the University of California, and the State Col- 
leges in California are participating in these pro- 
grams. Federal support has made it possible to include 
extensive medical, psychological, and sociological con- 
sulting for these students as "well. 



The resources to eliminate the fiimcial aid harrier 
to Mgher education are at hand. If methods to in- 
form the disadvantaged studente and them 
of the availability of such funds and to help them 
to obtaiTsuch fimds are devised, an inere^e in op- 
portunity for higher education for the disadvantaged 

will be achieved. 



SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS* 



California has made progress toward increasing op- 
portunities in higher education for disadvantaged 
youth. Even during this past year, many new pro- 
grams were initiated in the segments of public higher 
education, and most existing provisions for disadvan- 
taged youth were expanded. All segments appear to 
have made progress, acting for the most part inde- 
pendently, but cooperating with other institutions 
and agencies as the need arose. Nevertheless, more can 
be done. 

The barriers to increasing opportunity are financial, 
geographic, motivational, and academic. Some of the 
barriers have already been greatly lowered ; attempts 
have been made to reduce all. More progress can be 
made if some additional provisions are attempted. 
The spirit of responsible individual action and the 
d-edical'o-i of groups of students and faculty on 
many campuses have provided much of the impetus 
for active concern shown by the colleges and uni- 
versities to solve this problem. This enthusiasm is the 
most effective ingredient in this important campaign. 
The energies of these students and faculty have not 
been, and must not be, dissipated in complicated 
organization, administrative “red tape,” or multi- 
ple hierarchies of coordination, supervision, and re- 
vie.,. 

Statewide administrations for the State Colleges 
and the University of California have wisely taken 
the role of pport for much independent action on 
the part of ihe various individual colleges and cam- 
puses. This approach has encouraged more experi- 
mentation, individual responsibility, and rapid pro- 
gram development during this past year. For the most 
part, the same administrative approach should be con- 
tinued. However, with the expansion of the many 
programs, additional administrative assistance will be 
needed, and the assignment of coordination responsi- 
bility, such as that already provided in the University 
system, may be needed for the other segments. 

FINANCIAL BARRIERS TO 

INCREASED OPPORTUNITY 

Some of the financial barriers to higher education 
have been eliminated, or very greatly lowered, during 
the past two years. All three segments of public 
higher education in California have played leadership 
roles nationally in maintaining tui cion-free opportu- 
nities for aU California youth. Nevertheless, the fi- 
nancial burden of obtaining a higher education has 
been increasing for the students. Transportation costs, 

* Kecommendatlons which follow are those of the author. For 
actions taken by the Council see “Recommendations Based 
on the Report” included at the outset of this report 



living costs, including board and room, and clothing 
costs have continued to rise. The proportionate in- 
crease in financial burden, therefore, has been much 
larger for students from families with limited in- 
come. Such families and such students spend a much 
larger proportion of their total income on these rising 
costs of higher education. 

The State Scholarship Program, the Regent’ Op- 
portunity Scholarships, the Work-Study Program, 
National Defense Education Act loans, government 
insured loans, and Opportunity Grants all contribute 
to the lowering of financial barriers to higher educa- 
tion in California. However, more widespread utiU'^a- 
tion of these opportunities can be made. Apparently 
many families in disadvantaged areas are stiU not 
aware of the nature and extent of financial aid for 
higher education that is available. Thus, the impact 
of such programs in lowering financial barriers has 
not been as great as it should be. 

The variety of sources of financial aid is large. Fi- 
nancial aid packages — scholarship, loan, and Work- 
Study — can appear complicated and formidable to 
families completely unfamiliar with colleges, college 
costs, and admissions requirements. While the stu- 
dent from more advantaged areas can rely upon his 
own family for help in writing to colleges, obtaining 
information, using appropriate library resources, 
and even visiting campuses to meet with admissions 
officers and counselors, the student from the disad- 
vantaged area is much less likely to get such help 
from his family. This is a distinct handicap, even for 
the student who has the academic ability to succeed 
in college, but it is an even greater handicap for 
the student who is borderline in apparent ability. 

A related handicap to utilization of the available 
financial aid is the extent of information provided 
students in disadvantaged areas from their high 
schools. Students from disadvantaged areas are hand- 
icapped by less likelihood of receiving early and com- 
plete advisement toward college from high school coun- 
selors. Counselors in disadvantaged areas spend a 
much smaller proportion of their time providing 
educational counselling for members of the student 
body preparing for college. They get fewer inquiries 
about college financial assistance, admissions re- 
quirements, and instructional programs than do coun- 
selors in more advantaged areas where a larger 
proportion of the student body attends college. 
Even more influential than this, however, is the fact 
that parents of students *n disadvantaged areas are 
much less likely to contact the high school counselor 
to request information about colleges than is true in 



the advantaged areas. For aU of these reasons, the 
high school counselors in disadvantaged areas have 
much ly toe to become famiKar with college finan- 
cial aid information and to present it effectively to 
as many students as do counselors in advantaged 



It is recommended that the segments of higher edu- 
cation cooperate, on a regional basis, to provide fi- 
nancial aid information and admissions informer 
turn to counselors, students, and parents in high 
schools and junior high schools in disadvantaged areas 
It IS recommended, therefore, that a stclewide Iro- 
c.Mro oe pubhslod iJuii provides financicd aid in- 
formation in an easily understood form. Such a bro- 
chure should be directed toward the disadvantaged 
student and his family. It should combine the infor- 
mation from the segments of higher education in CaU- 
fomia and should be prepared annually. It should 
descnbe financial aid “packages’’— Work-Study Pro- 
granm, grants, scholarships, and loans. It should be 
distributed to eighth grade students in junior high 
schools and to eleventh grade students in high 
schools. The brochure would serve not only to fur- 
ther lower the financial barrier, but if it works as 
reported in New Tork, it would also increase parents’ 
understanding of the opportunities and ehaUenges 
faced by the student. 

Several forms of financial aid have different advan- 
tages and ^advantages. The Work-Study Program 
has been utilized by the University and most of the 
colleges. The variety of colleges, representing all 
types of geographic locations, that make effective 
use of the Work-Study Program should be suffi- 
cient evidence that the program should be extended 
to aU State Colleges and Junior Colleges. An im- 
portant limitation of the Work-Study Program, how- 
ever, is the time such employment subtracts from the 
student’s study time. Students of borderline ability, 
to be successful, must devote a larger proportion of 
their time to study and, therefore, must limit their 
part-time employment. The use of Work-Study posi- 
tions for assistance for faculty, as described by the 
report from the Santa Cruz campus of the Univer- 
sity of California, can help to overcome thi s disad- 
vantage. Frequently such Work-Study positions 
enhance the student’s opportunity for further aca- 
demic achievement. The State Colleges and the 
Junior Colleges, as weU as the students, could be aided 
by the utilization of more Work-Study positions for 
such purposes. 

Therefore, it is recommended that the Worh-Study 
Program be extended to those colleges that do not now 
offer the program, and that the State Colleges assign 
W^orJc-Study positions to the faculty for duties re- 
lated to instruction. 

Lo^ do provide an important part of the finan- 
cial aid program. However, a loan program does have 
two disadvantages. First, the students from lowest 



income families are the ones who most need the 
loans but are the most reluctant to mortgage their 
economic future. This is particularly true of students 
who have borderline ability. Secondly, the students 
who are in most need are viewed by lending agencies 
as high risk. For these reasons, the existing loan pro- 
grams have serious limitations as provisions for 
lowering financial barriers for needy students. How- 
ever, if government guarantees of payments will 
assure the availability of such loans for needy stu- 
dents, then the quaranteed loan program c an con- 
tinue to lower financial barriers for disadvantaged 
students. On the other hand, some proposed changes 
in the federal loan programs would reduce the avail- 
ability of such loans to those students most in need. 
Therefore it is recommended that the Coordinating 
Council for Sigher Education take all appropriate 
steps to deter the acceptance by Congress of those 
changes in the NEEA. loan program that would re- 
duce the availability of such loans to disadvantaged 
students. 

Grants and scholarships offer the most effective 
means of financial aid in two respects. First, they can 
increase motivation for students to attend college, as 
well as to lower the financial barriers. Secondly, they 

do not detract from the time the student must devote 
to his studies. 

A disadvantage of most scholarship programs is 
that they are limited to those students in the upper 
five per cent of ability. The studies that have been 
made on able students who are not attending college 
report that about one-half of those students who 
would fall in the upper third of ability do not attend 
college. These and other studies have indicated that 
of those who do not attend college, financial aid is the 
crucial deterrent. In addition, there is considerable 
evidence that the recognition of the scholarship pro- 
gram adds to the motivation needed for such students 
to begin college careers. The Eegents’ Scholarships 
fill a gap in this aspect of financial aid. Such a 
scholarship program would be particularly effective 
in the State Colleges with the present admissions re- 
quirements. Free tuition does not replace the need for 
scholarships, particularly for disadvantaged stu- 
dents. The costs of college attendance go far beyond 
tuition. 

Therefore, it is recommended that Equal Opportu- 
nity Scholarships and Grants, similar to those pres- 
ently provided by the Eegents, be continued for the 
University and be provided for the State Colleges and 
Junior Colleges, 

More students with disadvantaged backgrounds 
would be successful in graduate work if they could 
pursue it full time. Few such students can afford the 
tme for such intensive study because of lack of out- 
side support. Graduate scholarships, particularly in 
the State Colleges, for fuU-time graduate study by 
disadvantaged students is needed. Apparently, there 
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are no such scholarships available in the State College 
system; some are available within the University. 

U ig recommended that an Oppor- 
iwAty SchoUrshxp Program for full-time graduate 
be developed in the State College system and 



GEOGRAPHIC BARRIERS TO 
INCREASED OPPORTUNITY 

Geographic barriers to higher education have much 
greater ^tional significance than statewide signifi- 
cance in California. With the present planning of the 
segi^nts of higher education, the Coordinating Council 
for Higher Education, and the State administration 
Md Legislature, it seems likely that what remains of 
tma barrier wiU be lowered in California in the imme- 
*ate futmre. Certainly, the planning of the location of 
University campuses, State CoUeges, and formation of 
Jm^or CoUege districts must continue to include con- 
sideration of the fact that in large urban centers, trans- 
portation IS frequently much more difficult for students 
m ^advantaged areas than in advantaged areas. Sim- 
ilarly, students^ in the isolated rural disadvantaged 
areas are also likely to be discouraged from entering 
mgher education because of transportation difficulties. 
The development of some on-eampus residence at 
government expense, for Junior Colleges serving ’iso- 
are^ should be encouraged. Such residence 
should be available to students, even though they are 

n ° V they are contrib- 

utmg to family income through local employment. 

consideration should be given to priority in 
developmg new residential eoUeges in the centeTof 

of tZp f areas. Large campuses 

f t^ee himdred or more acres, landscaped with 

S?iu-alW°^ faeiKties and, above aU, a planned 

reduce the final 

geographic barriers to equal educational opportunity. 
More than this, such colleges could infiuence the cul- 
tural, professional, and civic development of the area 

^utiaUy residential, particularly for the under- 
graduates, even though they would be in the center of 
urban areas. It should be possible for some top admin- 
istrative personnel and some faeully to live 
campus. 



on 



^ The instruction^ pogram in such colleges could 
include those disciplines, vocations, and professions 
that are most appropriate to the eommunily in which 
they are placed-— social work, public health nursing 
education, public administration, but also emphasize 
the Hberal arts disciplines, and the sciences. The en- 
thusiasm with which college students in California 
have participated in the off-campus tutorials and com- 
mumty involvement projects augurs well for the re- 
cruitment of able students to fill the ethnic quotas 
that would need to be maintained in such colleges. 



It is recommended that the Coordinating Council 
give strong consideration in locating colleges and cam- 
puses, iothin Northern and Southern California, to the 
problem of transportation avaUdbUity for disadvan- 
taged students. 

It is further^ recommended that support be given 
for the establishment of on-campus residence for 
camp^Lses located in disadvantaged sections of large 
urban areas^ and for Junior Colleges serving rural 
arm. Ethnic quotas for admission to these residential 
colleges located in disadvantaged sections of large 
urban areas should be established. 

MOTIVATIONAL BARRIERS TO 
INCREASED OPPORTUNITY 

Research on human motivation makes it clear that 
much more needs to be known about this facet of 
human behavior. While it is unlikely that any funda- 
mental unprovement can be made toward motivating 
students who definitely do not want higher education 
some reduction in motivational barriers for others may 
be possible. Expansion of the one-to-one tutorials and 
encouragement of the community involvement aetivi- 
j students can provide motivational 

models for disadvantaged students that may increase 
tneir desire to enter higher education. 

Therefore, it is recommended that the governing 
oards encourage the student off-campus tutorial and 
cornmunity involvement projects by the colleges in cdl 
segments of higher education. 

College information directed toward parents shows 
great promise for improving recruitment efforts, based 
on the reports from the Bronx Community College 
program and from the reports of counselors and those 
who have participated in special programs in colleges 
and campuses in California. It should include not only 
formation on admissions and financial aid, but also 
ii^onnation on professional and vocational opportu- 
Bities that are increased by college attendance. 

Short-term institutes, sponsored cooperatively and 
locally by the segments of higher education, should 
be held annually for counselors in disadvantaged 
areas. Junior high counselors, or representative upper 
grade teachers, should be included in such meetings 
The present attempts at recruitment, wMle outstand- 
ing on .come individual colleges and campuses, are 
^ spotty ’’ and it is frequently the high schools and 
junior high schools in disadvantage' I areas that are 
madequately represented in recruitment activities. 

A greater effectiveness in recruitment activities 
might also be attained by voluntary cooperative sched- 
uling of representatives from the segments of higher 
education to meet with students and parents in high 
schools in disadvantaged areas. Regular scheduling of 
such meetings is more likely to be effective than one- 
shot open houses during the senior year. Much of the 
research in the literature indicates that providing 
such information while a student is stiR in j‘unior 
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high school and informing parents early can he most 
effective in lowering motivational harriers to higher 
education. 

A further increase in motivation of disadvantaged 
students to enroll in college can be obtained by bring- 
ing them on campus for participation in special pro- 
grams. Project Upward Bound, sponsored by the 
United States Office of Education and funded by the 
Economic Opportunity Act, is designed specifically to 
fill this need. Application by a number of colleges in 
the segments of higher education in California for 
such projects also needs to he encouraged. 

Therefore, to increase motivation of students from 
disadvantaged areas to attend college, it is recom.- 
mended that stateivide recruitment efforts he launched 
hy all three segments of higher education. Such efforts 
would he enhanced hy the development of television 
programs, such as those sponsored hy San Bernardino 
Valley College, in its “Project Notify.” 

ACADEMIC BARRIERS 10 

INCREASED OPPORTUNITY 

In a very strict sense, there are no admissions har- 
riers to increased opportunity for higher education in 
California. The Junior Colleges continue to support 
the open-door admissions policies. The University and 
the State Colleges report very little use of the avail- 
able two per cent exception provisions as a device for 
admitting disadvantaged students. Current reports in- 
dicate that the two per cent exception provisions may 
presently he used up for other admissions needs. If 
this is the case, an additional two per cent exception 
to the admission requirements of the State Colleges 
and the University may he needed. For such excep- 
tions, the segment could formally define “disad- 
vantaged student” and then regularly report the 
number of such students admitted under the exception 
provision and the methods used to ascertain that the 
criteria established for the definition have been met. 

Therefore, it is recommended that if studies of the 
existing two 'per cent exception provision confirm the 
need, the Vniversity and the State Colleges he per- 
mitted to allow an additional two per cent exception 
to their admissions requirements to increase oppo'iu- 
nities in higher education for disadvantaged students. 

After such students have been enrolled, they are 
frequently in need of additional assistance to overcome 
academic harriers. For those not in residence, an ap- 
propriate place to study should he available. Help 
with preparation for specific class assignments and 
preparation for specific examinations frequently make 
the difference between continuation and drop-out. The 
Learning Centers being developed in several of the 
Junior Colleges, such as Harbor Junior College in 
Los Angeles, appear to justify such a need. Expansion 
of such centers to include more students and to pro- 
vide an opportunity for more direct contact with 
parents would help to lower academic harriers to con- 



tinuation of disadvantaged students in higher educa- 
tion. Expansion of the number and variety of pro- 
grammed learning devices in such centers is also 
needed. 

Therefore, it is recommended that State support he 
given or that federal support he sought to aid in the 
development and expansion of the Learning Centers 
on the campuses of several of the Junior Colleges. 

The State Colleges have a varied pattern of remedial 
programs to help students overcome academic difScul- 
ties. Some of the colleges charge a fee for non-credit 
remedial services. Others organize such provisions on 
a regular class basis. When no fee is charged for such 
programs, the expense to the state is considerable. If 
the percentage of such students taking remedial 
courses who are later successful in completing their 
college objectives is as low as some reports indicate, 
then careful study of such programs and consideration 
of alternatives is needed. 

The University also has remedial services organized 
through Counseling Centers, and evaluation, of the 
effectiveness of these in relation to the cost involved 
might also he examined. The effectiveness of the one- 
to-one on-campus tutorials sponsored hy students may 
he much greater than the remedial services, if the 
percentage of improvement is about the same at the 
University and State Colleges as it is in the colleges 
reporting in the literature. It is possible that, con- 
sidering the role of the three segments of public 
higher education, remedial services should he concen- 
trated as a distinct function of the Junior College 
segment. The University, the State Colleges, and the 
Junior Colleges all offer such services at this time. 
However, even in Junior Colleges, the effectiveness of 
the present provisions for remedial services would 
.,xofit from careful evaluation. Eemedial classes with 
twenty -five to thirty students may not he producing 
sufficient improvement in the lowering of academic 
harriers to justify their expense. Alternative avenues 
for remedial work need to he compared with present 
practices. 

The Junior College Basic Programs are frequently 
reported to he closely related to the objective of lower- 
ing academic harriers in higher education for disad- 
vantaged students. The number of these Basic Pro- 
grams, whether titled Basic, Level I, or Special Prep 
Programs, is spreading rapidly among Junior 
Colleges. There is some indication at this pox..il, that 
only a small percentage, one five per cent maximum, 
of students included in such programs ever complete 
either a vocational or transfer program at a later date. 
Some colleges report that students drop out of such 
programs before even reaching their non-vocational 
and non-transfer goals. Frequently, the strongest re- 
sult reported is the elimination of such students from 
the regular classes and the increased academic stand- 
ards that are possible within the regular classes as a 
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result. Several of the Junior Colleges have already 
undertaken evaluation of these Basic Programs. 
S^urther research on an extended basis needs to be 
made to determine the effect these programs have on 
loivering academic harriers to increased opportunity 
in higher education. 

Therefore, it is recommended that a stvdy of the 
Junior College Basic and, Bemedial Programs and 
th-e State College and University remedial 'programs 
be ‘made. This study should examine such pr^'grams 
in relation to their costs, effectiveness, and appropri- 
ateness to the role of each segment under the Master 
Plan. This study should also include an examination 
of alternative solutions to the problem of overcoming 
language skin barriers to increase opportunities in 
higher education for disadvantaged students. 

One area of concern in provisions in higher educa- 
tion for disadvantaged youth is, in one sense, funda- 
mental to all of the other recommendations. There is a 
need in the State of California for some continuing 
basic and applied research in the problems of dis- 
advantaged areas. Major emphasis in such research 
would need to be in the problems of human resources, 
and this ultimately would relate to the question of 
increasing opportunities in higher education for disad- 
vantaged youth. 

The need for such research is borne out by at least 
three different sources. (1) The survey of literature 
for this study indicates a great need for interdiscipli- 
nary research on these problems. (2) The Governor s 
Commission on the Los Angeles Riots would have been 
effectively assisted if there had been a continuing 
Institute that brought to bear the disciplines of eco- 
nomics, sociology, psychology, political science, law, 
health, medicine, social work, anthropology, criminol- 
ogy, education, and public administration to the 



problems of disadvantaged areas. (3) The Legislature 
has taken increasing interest in the problems of such 
areas. However, it is likely that this work would be 
much more effective if it had the benefit of the re- 
search and studies from such an institute. Indirectly, 
such an institute could have considerable long range 
effect on increasing opportunities in higher education 
for disadvantaged students. 

Therefore, it is recommended that the University 
of California consider the establishment of an Inter- 
disciplinary Institute or Center for the Study of the 
Socio-Economically Disadvantaged. 

A lack of fundamental and applied knowledge of 
another type is even more directly related to the prob- 
lems of this survey. Fundamental research on the 
teaching of reading and language skills, both at the 
primary age level and for older youth and adults, is 
greatly needed. Not only the literature reviewed for 
this study, but the work of the Governor’s Commis- 
sion on the Los Angeles Riots, the Legislature, and the 
public schools point toward the need for continuing 
research in this problem that is basic to the “cycle of 
failure which is at the core of the problems of the dis- 
advantaged.” (Page 49, A Report by the Governor’s 
Commission on the Los Angeles Riots.) Certainly, the 
academic barriers to increasing opportunities in higher 
education for disadvantaged students center on this 
problem. Much more information and much more suc- 
cessful methods need to be developed, erected, and 
tested in the area of teaching reading and language 
skills, particularly to the disadvantaged. 

Therefore, it is recommended that the Calif ot lia 
State Colleges develop an Institute for the Study of 
Teaching Beading and Language Shills to the Dis- 
advemtaged. 
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TO : Members of the Coordinating Council for Higher Education 
PEOM: California State Scholarship Commission 

In accordance "with precedent and our newly established relationship, I 
am pleased to forward for the Commission the major program proposals 
which the Commission is submitting to the Governor for recommended inclu- 
sion in his legislative program. It is our hope that the Coordinating Council 
will recommend approval by the Governor and the Legislature of these pro- 
posals. 

The State Scholarship Commission has proposed an expansion of the present 
tuitional scholarship program and two programs designed to provide assistance 
to students from the low income groups. The Commission has also approved in 
principle a work-study program for college students. Because the Federal Work- 
Study Program has not at this date been crystallized and because there are 
numerous legal and administrative details to consider, it is not a fully devel- 
oped program. 

The Commission is now completing its Study of Student Aid in California 
which has been financed by funds through State appropriation and through 
grants and service from the College Entrance Examination Board and the 
Educational Testing Service. A study of the need for a graduate fellowship 
program is in the final stages of completion and the Commission will take the 
position on this topic at its January meeting. 

It is also significant to note that the Commission is not at this time recom- 
mending that there be a State sponsored college student loan program. Ap- 
parently the expansion of the National Defense Student Loan Program will 
provide in the immediate future sufficient loan funds in California for stu- 
dents who are in need of this form of financial assistance. 

Sincerely, 

s/Arthur S. Marmaduke 
Executive Director 
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SUMMARY OF LEGISUTIVE PROGRAMS PROPOSED BY THE 
CALIFORNIA STATE SCHOLARSHIP COMMISSION 



PROGRAM I 

Expansion of Present Tuiiional Scholarship Program 
Principal Objectives: To allow the scholarship program 

to keep abreast of enrollment in- 
creases, to keep pace with addi- 
tional student need because of 
cost increases, and to allow ex- 
pansion of independent college 
enrollments. 



Cost: 



Admiv ‘stration 
1985-66 $ 70,000 
1966-67 $100,000 



Program 

0 

$2,932,800 



PROGRAM II 

Compensatory Scholarships 
Principal Objectives: To provide assistance for books, 

room and board initially for 500 
able students from lower in- 
come i'amilies who would qualify 
academically in the regular tui- 
tional program and who need 
funds i.eyond tuition and fees to 
commence or finish their educa- 
tion. 



Cost: 



Admitisiraiion 

1965- 68 $20,000 

1966- 67 $20,000 



Program 

0 

$250,000 



PROGRAM III 
College Opportunity Grants 
Principal Objectives: To provide college financial as- 
sistance to environmentally dis- 
advantaged students who have 
potential for academic success but 
who are not identifiable by con- 
ventional selection methods. 



Cost: 



Administration 

1965-66 $80,000 

1986^7 $80,000 



Program 

0 

$810,000 



PROGRAM IV 

Work-Study Program for Collego Students 
Principal Objectives: To provide employment opportu- 
nities for financially needy col- 
lege students so they may help 
themselves meet college expenses. 



Cost: 



Administration 

1565-66 $100,000 
15)66-67 $ 76,000 



Program 

0 

$1,000,000 



PROPOSED EXPANSION OF THE CALIFORNIA STATE 
SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM OF TUITIONAL GRANTS 

The year 1964-65 is the last year of scheduled in- 
crease in the number of scholarships authorized by 
the Education Code. There are, this year, 5,120 State 
Scholarships and there is no provision for additional 
scholarships. The Califomia State Scholarship^ Com- 
mission proposes augmenting the present taitional 
program by amending the law so that there ■xvill be 
available each year new scholarships equal to two per- 
cent o" the high school graduates from the prior 
year plus provision for continuation of State Scholars 
enrolled in college and eligible for renewal. 

The college population and the number of high 
school graduates, of course, are increasing v-reatly 
and it will be necessary to increase the number of 
State Scholarships authorized by the Education Code 
simply to maintain the status quo in ter:^^ of per- 
centage of the students we are now assisting. We 
have, in previous years, been able to award scholar- 
ships to approximately one percent of the graduating 
high school seniors. This year we have been able to 
provide scholarships to approximately three-quartep 
of one percent of the high school graduates and in 
the spring of 1965 we will provide scholarships to only 
slightly more than one-half of one percent of high 
school graduates. 

In planning for the future of the State Scholarship 
Program we are aware of developments other than 
sheer population increases which have profound im- 
pact upon the problems faced by students and fami- 
lies in paying college costs. 

1. College costs have increased markedly over re- 
cent years and have increased much faster than 
income. For example, the total residence cost 
for a student at the Berkeley campus of the 
University of Califomia has increased between 
1956 and 1963 by approximately forty percent 
while personal income per capita in Califomia 
has increased by twenty-three percent over this 
same period of time. The total cost for a resi- 
dent student at Occidental College has in- 
creased by fifty-seven percent between 1956 and 
1963 against the twenty-three percent personal 
income increase. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that this trend will, continue. We are even 
now to the point where, for example, the yearly 
cost for residence at the Berkeley campus is, ac- 
cording to the standardly of family and student 
contribution used by the College Scholarship 
Service, within the reach of only thirty percent 
of the two-child families in Califomia. The av- 
erage costs at independent colleges in Cali- 
fomia are within the capacity of only fourteen 
percent of the two-chfid families and colleges 
such as the Califomia Institute of Technology, 



Stanford, Occidental, and Pomona are within 
the financial capacit:,' of only eight percent of 
California families. 

2. College administered seholar^p and financial aid 
resources (which never have been adequate) 
will not be able to keep up with increases in costs 
and enrollment. While alumni and private giv- 
ing has increased, it is clearly evident it has 
not been able to keep abreast of the college pop- 
ulation and cost explosion. 

3. The independent colleges, which have been the 
primary institutional beneficiaries of the exist- 
ing State Scholarslaip Program, have expanded 
enrollment in recent years and nave expanded 
enrollment considerably more tnan had been 
contemplated at the time of the Master Plan for 
Higher Education projection. The Master Plan 
projection for 1965 indicated that 72 private in- 
stitutions would enroll 58,000 students. This 
figure has been exceeded in 1963 and independ- 
ent colleges hope to enroll at least 66,000 sta- 
dents in 1965. This continued expansion and its 
resultant reli(;f of the enrollment pressures on 
the public colleges cannot be realized unless there 
is considerable additional assistance to stu- 
dents who wish to attend independent colleges. 
The independent colleges have advised us that 
if more State Scholarships had been avail- 
able this year they could have enrolled approxi- 
mately 1,750 additional new State Scholarship 
students. They report a desire to expand enroll- 
ment by 1975 by 20,000 students. 

To assist the griDwing number of able students who 
need financial assistance to pay their tuition and fees, 
to keep pace Tdth population growth, to further 
strengthen coUege; scholarship programs, and to en- 
courage and make possible continued expansion of in- 
dependent colleges and the concomitant relief on State 
support expenditures at public colleges, we propose 
an increase in the number of authorized State 
Scholarships. We propose shifting the basis for de- 
termining the nrimber of State Scholarships from 
a fixed number, as now presently specified in the 
Education Code, and the enactment of legislation 
which would provide that scholarships would be 
available for a specific percentage of the high school 
graduates so there may be a basis for keeping pace 
with enrollment bicreases. While in our Study of Stu- 
dent Aid Report we anticipate that there will be a 
long range proposal of considerably ^eater mag- 
nitude, we at this time propose that legLlation be in- 
troduced and approved authorizing State Scholar- 
ships in the amount of two percent of the prior year 
high school graduating class, plus provision for con- 
tinuation of State Scholars with eligibility. 
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The additional scholarships and additional costs 
are as follows : 

Additioml Scholarships Additional Funds Required 
Neu) and Renewal Neto and Renewal 



1966 - 67 3,666 $ 2 , 932,800 

1967 - 88 7,251 $ 5 , 800,800 

1968 - 69 10,819 $ 8 , 655,200 

1969 - 70 12,500 $ 10 , 000,000 



PROPOSED PROGRAM OF COMPENSATORY 

SCHOLARSHIPS-CALIFORNIA STATE 

SCHOLARSHIP COMMISSION 

A program of State Compensatory Scholarships is 
proposed by the Scholarship Commission. The Com- 
pensatory Scholarship Program would provide fi- 
nancial assistance beyond tuition and fees for 
students who are selected in the regular State Scholar- 
ship Program by conventional selection methods. We 
would propose that there be 500 compensatory schol- 
arships authorized for 1966-67 and an additional 
1,000 in each of the two subsequent years with 2,500 
compensatory scholarships authorized in 1968-69. The 
Compensatory Scholarship Program would provide as- 
sistar ee for books and room and board up to a maxi- 
mum of $800 a yesr for very able students who have 
demonstrated outstanding academic achievement and 
aptitude and who are from lower income families un- 
able to meet the costs of higher education. We would 
estimate the average award to be $500 representing 
a scholarship cost of $250,000 in 1966-67 plus costs 
of administration of $20,000 for 1965-66 and 1966-67. 

This program differs from the College Opportunity 
Grant Scholarship Program in that it is designed 
primarily for able students who have outstanding 
achievement, who are from the lower income groups, 
and who are identifiable by conventional means. We 
propose this as a permanent program with financing 
by State General Funds. 

This tjTpe of program meshes very easily with the 
regular tuitional scholarship program a^inistered 
by the California State Scholarship Commission. Se- 
lection would be by conventional means and all pres- 
ent criteria and methods would be utilized. The ur- 
genCj^ of supplemental financial need to deserving 
undergraduate students is constantly affirmed by re- 
ports to the Commission from students and from col- 
leges and universities. Without exception, these re- 
ports stress the inadequacy of the student aid funds, 
cite eases of financial hardship which either prevent 
some of our very able young students from commenc- 
ing or, more often, continuing their college careers. 
There is an increasing amount of experience with stu- 
dents v/ho simply lack funds to continr e their educa- 
tion and are forced to withdraw. 

This program would receive support from all seg- 
ments of higher education. A larger subsistence 
scholarship program recommended by the Master 
Plan for Higher Education and approved by the Co- 
ordinating Council was introduced in 1963 by As- 
sembl 3 rman Bee, approved by the Assembly Education 



Committee and failed passage in the Ways and Means 
Committee on a purely fiscal basis. 

PROPOSED PROGRAM OF COLLEGE OPPORTUNITY 
GRANTS-CALIFORNIA STATE 
SCHOLARSHIP COMMISSION 

The College Opportunity Grant Programs is 
proposed as one of an experimental nature to be 
administered by the California State Scholarship Com- 
mission with the objectives of providing financial as- 
sistance to students from the lower income groups who 
have college aptitude. Students selecLed for this pro- 
gram would be those with college potential but who 
would not be selected in the regular State Scholarship 
Program by conventional selection methods or be se- 
lected for scholarships by conventional admission 
and scholarship standards in California colleges. 
The program would be directly aimed at those stu- 
dents who are popularly referred to as environmen- 
tally disadvantaged. 

Five hundred students would be selected in the first 
year of this program and an additional one thousand 
in the two succeeding years to a total of 2,500. At the 
completion of three years, the program would be 
evaluated to ascertain if the results warrant its con- 
tinuance beyond the three-year experimental stage. 
Selection of the students would be by the California 
State Scholarship Commission upon recommendation 
of the stu<^ent’s secondary school principal and the 
College Opportunity Grant Selection Committee ap- 
pointed by the Commission from college and secondary 
school personnel. Subjective judgments concerning 
potential for college success would be utilized by the 
Committee as supplemental to objective academic 
criteria and an objective analysis of financial need. 
Selt jtion should be limited to students whose family 
income is less than $6,000 per year and who, in the 
judgment of the high school principal and selection 
committee, have not had the cultural opportunities 
available to students in the college-going population. 
While we utilize the $6,000 maximum family income 
figure, it would be the intention to focus efforts upon 
students whose family incomes are substantially less 
than $6,000 but would also make exceptions in un- 
usual efreumstanees for slightly higher income. 

To be eligible for a College Opportunity Grant, a 
student must : 

1. Be environmentally disadvantaged ; 

2. Be in need of financial assistance to attend col- 
lege; 

3. Have demonstrated good citizenship and char- 
acter ; 

4. Have graduated from high school within one 
year of the date of his application ; 

5. Be a resident of the State of California; 

6. Be a citizen of the U'nited States or have been 
admitted f o permanent residence ; 
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7. Enroll in a Calif or* ■'oUege accredited by the 

Western Association . *. Schools and Colleges as 
a full-time undergraduate student. 

College Opportunity Grants would: 

1. Bt administered by the California State Scholar- 
ship Commission; 

2. Be in the amount of tuition and fees plus up to 
$800 per year for room, board, and boohs 
during the academic year at the college of the 
student’s choice; 

3. Vary according to the Scholarship Commis- 
sion’s estimate of the student’s financial need ; 

4. Be renewable up to a period of four years, or 
completion of the AB degree, provided the stu- 
dent is making normal progress toward the at- 
tainment of a degree. 

For the grant program in the first year for 500 
students, we would estimate an amount of $560,000 
would be necessary for awards in 1966-67. This is 
predicated on the assumption that 150 of the students 
would attend independent colleges, 200 would attend 
the University of California and state colleges and 
150 would attend junior colleges. Amy significant 
change in this districution would affect either up- 
ward or downward the amount of the budget. 

We are proposing a program for students who, 
in our judgment, have potential for college success, 
whose talent is latent and submerged by cultural dis- 
advantagesj. These students need finajucial help and 
incentive and also need additional preparation and 
counsel to compensate for the cultural oraissions 
which depress the verbal and quantitative skills 
fundamental to the successful conclusion of a bacca- 
laur». .te degree. Als a supplement to the grant and 
as an integral part of the program, we propose spe- 
cial eight-week summer sessions at two centers. Addi- 
tional centers would be established as the prgoram 
grew. It would be necessary to provide room and 
board and transportation for the students and we 
would, at thi 5 juncture, estimate the equivalent of 
$300 per student or a total of $150,000 for this cost. 
The cost of instruction and related administrative 
cost for the summer sessions would be e^oivalent, we 
would anticipate, to C100,000 in the first year, bring- 
ing the total of the summer session program to 
$250,000. The total of the program cost then would 
be $810,000 for 1966-67 and the over-aU administra- 
tive costs should run approximately 10% or $80,000 
for 19G5-66, when students would be selected and 
another $80,000 in 1966-67, bringing the total cost for 
15ot)-67 to $890,000. A^inistrative costs should 
decline as a percentage of total cost after the first 
-operational year of the program. 

The argument for this program is predicated on 
the value judment that it is important :o assist stu- 
d::nts who have been economically and env:rv>n- 



mentaUy deprived but who in our judgment have con- 
siderably more innate ability and potential than 
shown by grades and standardized tests. 

PROPOSED CALIFORNIA WORK-STUDY PROGRAM 

FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS-CALIFORNIA 

STATE SCHOLARSHOP COMMISSION 

A State sponsored Student Work-Study Program 
rises form a philosphical premise that students 
should help themselves to finance a college education 
and from a practical observation that students, if em- 
ployment opportunities are made available, can 
work during the academic year and the summer "to 
help themselves meet college costs without any sacri- 
fice to their academic program. 

Most colleges and scholarship awarding agencies 
operate on the premise that the primary responsibil- 
ity for financing a college education resides with the 
student’s family. In addition to academic criteria, 
a financial need assessment procedure is utilized in 
determining eligibility for scholarship awards and pro- 
vides a basis for estimating a reasonable contribu- 
tion from parental income and assets. The State 
Scholarship Commission and most colleges believe 
there should be a self-help gap, that is to say, a 
combination of estimated parental contribution and a 
scholarship should not provide the full cost of the 
year at college but that the student should fill this 
gap. For a variety of reasons, the young and rela- 
tively unskilled oftentimes cannot secure the tem- 
time employment which they desire, need, and which 
is expected of them. 

The State Work-Study Program also arises in part 
from a position tha* while student loans within reason 
are a satisfactory . '/m of student financial assistance, 
there has been and is increasingly an overuse of stu- 
dent loans as a form of financing higher education. 
We note that loans are being used for the most part 
by students in the very lowest income groups, work- 
ing contrary to the principle of equal educational 
opportunity, and saddling students in many cases 
with massive debts. There is need for additional em- 
ployment resources so students may help themselves 
without resorting to burdensome debts which can 
be educational and personal deterrents. 

A Work-Study Program which would be sup- 
plemental in nature to the Federal Work-Study Pro- 
gram of the Economic Opportunity Act is proposed 
with finpdcing from State General Funds. The de- 
tails of a State program must be somewhat tentative 
because the details of this I'ederal Program have i.ot 
been crystalized. It is our understanding from the 
United States Office of Education that there will be 
approximately six million dollars of Federal Funds 
available to colleges in California but they will be 
substantially limited to students whose family income 
is less than $3,000 per year. Beyond question, there 
are students from families with more than a $3,000 
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p-r year mcome who have a need for considerable 
financial assistance and who are willing to work if 
employment opportunities were available. 

We, lierefore, propose a State Work-Study Pro- 
-am with a grant in the first year of one million 
dollars, the funds allocated to the colleges upon 
appHcation to the State Scholarship Commission. 
Colleges would select for employment students who 
would be full-time undergraduate students in need of 
ancial assistance. Term-time employment would 
not exceed ten hours a week \ 7 hile the student is en- 
gaged in full-time study during the academic year. 
Participating institutions would be required to main- 
their own expenditures for student employment 
at the average amount for the two preceding years 
as it is the intention of this program to provide 
supplemental educationally related employment and 
not supplant presently existing student employ- 
ment_ programs. EducationaUy related employment 
DG QGmiGci Dy mG StdtG Scliolsrsliip 



fion. Full-time summer employment could be provided 
Dy the institution if it falls within the definition of 
educationally related employment. 

The State Scholarship Commission would establish 
standards for maximum and minimTiTn wages. Stu- 
dents would not be able to receive both the State 
and the Federal grants. 

We propose a one million dollar program for each 
of the first two years of operation and would allocate 
$100,000 for administration in the first year of the 
program. 

This^ proposal is presented as one which has 
educational merit and as an important means of 
helping students to help themselves. It must be 
noted that only prelnninary and cursory discussions 
have been held with the Attorney General’s OfSce 
and further discussion is necessary to clarify a pos- 
sible Constitutional question concerning independ- 
ent college participation. 
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